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PREFACE. 



rilillS work, like my preyions book on * Dilapidations/ 
^ has appeared in a series of weekly articles ; and, in 
that form, met with mnoh kind approval. Being now 
carefally revised, and having been enriched by many useful 
forms and tables, it will, I trust, be found a volume whioh, 
while containing valuable instruction for the young practi- 
tioner, may be a useful work of reference for the more 
mature. 

I have followed the same system as that adopted in my 
former work, condensing as much as is consistent with a 
thorough investigation of the subject, and using the same 
method of tabulcUion, I think my readers will agree with 
me, the tabular form is most valuable, as being by far the 
easiest for reference; in fiEUst, in these days of hurry the 
only form in which to frame a useful text-book. 

BANISTER FLETCHER. 

32, PouLTBT, London, *^ 

February, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IKTRODTJOTION — LITTLB KNOWN ON SUBJECT OF "COMPENSATIONS** — 
DEFICIENCY OP GOOD TEXT-BOOKS — DEPARTMENT OF SUBVEYOR*S 
PBACnCE NOW 6BEATLY IN HANDS OF AUCTIONEEBS — REASONS FOR 
THIS, AND ARGUMENTS WHY IT SHOULD NOT BE SO — ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF CASES WHICH MAY ARISE — WHO ARE THE PARTIES LIKELY TO 
BE CONCERNED IN COMPENSATION CASES — RAILWAY COMPANIES — GAS 
AND WATER COMPANIES — METROPOLITAN BOARD OP WORKS — LOCAL 
BOARDS AND VESTRIES — SCHOOL BOARDS — PRIVATE COMPENSATION 
CASES — THE THREE CLASSES OF CLAIM — FOR ACQUISITION OF WHOLE 

— FOR SEVERANCE — FOR DAMAGE — DEFINITION OF SEVERANCE — 
TABLE I. — VARIETIES OF DRAINAGE — FREQUENT OCCURRENCE OF BASE- 
LESS CLAIMS — THE " TRY-ON " — ^ADVICE TO YOUNG PROFESSIONAL MEN 

— DISCREPANCIES IN EVIDENCE — ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF INTEGRITY. 

AMONG the subjects upon which the profession does not 
at present possess any good text-books, and upon which ^ 
a great want of knowledge exists, is that of *' Compensations." 
The subject is, nevertheless, a most interesting one, and one 
also which now forms a not inconsiderable and certainly 
profitable portion of the work of our profession. Tet I 
regret to say, that it has of late, to a great extent, passed 
from the hands of architects into those of the members of 
another profession. It would be well worth while to inquire 
into the causes why solicitors now so frequently employ the 
services of gentlemen whose vocation is more legitimately 
that of auctioneers rather than those of a properly-educated 
surveyor. That it is so I can state from my own personal 
experience. Being much engaged in this kind of practice, I 
think I understate the proportion when I say that for every 
member of my own profession I meet two of the other. It 
should not be so. Surely the architect and surveyor, properly 
instructed in the designing and erection of buildings, should 
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2 COMPENSATIONS. 

be able to measure and value, estimate rentals and the cost 
of buildings, value dilapidations and necessary repairs, and 
estimate injuries to land or property by severance or by 
divergence of watercourses, &c., better than any other pro- 
fessional man ; primd facie^ he should be the best technical 
witness that could be called. The cause, then, must be, not 
in the education, but in the want of knowledge of the prac- 
tice. The surveyor has the groundwork, but seems to have, 
as a rule, but little information as to how to apply his 
knowledge. 

I think, perhaps, but few of my readers could readily work 
out such cases as the following, which are, nevertheless, not 
uncommon ones : — A railway company wants to buy a few 
houses held for, say, fifty years, provided any one of three 
lives, aged respectively, say, thirty, thirty-six, and sixty-two, 
should so long live ; each house being let at 30Z. a-year, and 
held at a groimd-rent of lOZ. Or this — a case, by the way, 
which I have just had referred to me. Three houses and 
large back premises are let at 240Z. per annum for seven years 
(still unexpired), but will be worth, at the end of the existing 
term, 350Z. per annum. The present tenant for life is aged 
fifty-four. At his death the property passes to his son and 
daughter (the age of the former being twenty-eight, and that 
of the latter thirty-three), or the survivor of them. Wanted, 
the present value of the son's interest. I could mention many 
other such cases which would, I think, puzzle my readers. 

It will, perhaps, be useful, in the first place, to consider 
who and what are the bodies and individuals for or against 
whom we are most likely to find ourselves engaged in the 
conduct of compensation-cases. 
We have, then : — 

Bailway companies. 

Gas and water companies, 

The Metropolitan Board of Works, 

Local boards and vestries. 

School boards, 

Building owners generally. 
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ForemoBt, of course, amongst the corporate bodies whose 
proceedings give rise to compensation claims must be placed 
our railway companies, the yery large number of them existing 
and shortly to exist, and the extent of the property which 
their operations must of necessity affect, rendering them the 
most important agents of the present day in the origination 
of such cases. Gas and water companies are neither so 
numerous, nor does the nature of their business render in- 
terference with so large an area necessary, yet they are 
important and powerful corporations with whom the surveyor 
of considerable practice in this branch of his profession will 
not infrequently find himself concerned, and, as such, are well 
worthy a place in our list. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works, with its recent vast 
imdertakings in the Thames Embankment and Queen Vic- 
toria Street, together with the new street in Shoreditch and 
many other less important improyements, has been a con- 
spicuous cause of this class of claim ; farther, as the number 
of metropolitan street improyements which are urgently 
called for is still yery large, there is but little doubt that a 
great quantity of cases will still owe their origin to the same 
cause. Local boards and yestries, of course, are constantly 
compelled to undertake works within their own particular 
districts which necessitate the acquiring of, or interference 
with, private property. Under recent legislation, the school 
boards have come into the field as purchasers of property to 
a large extent, as sites for their new schools and buildings, 
and many interesting cases are constantly arising from this 
new cause ; and, finally, while the same spirit of enterprise 
animates our commercial men (and long may it do so !), the 
number of what may be called ** private compensations" 
arising from rebuildings or extensions of business premises, 
rendering necessary the acquisition of neighbouring pre- 
mises, or interference with party walls, and in many other 
ways, will, of necessity, continue to be almost infinite. 

The next point which, I think, may with advantage engage 
our attention, is as to the nature of the proceedings for whick 
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4 COMPENSATIONS. 

it IB probable compensation will be claimed. These may be 
of three kinds : — 

The acquisition of the whole of any particular interest 

in property ; 
Severance ; 

Damage arising to property ; the interest in which is 
not acquired. 
Of the nature of the first no explanation seems to be 
required. 

" Severance" is an expression used to denote the manner 
in which an interest in property is affected by the acquisition 
of a part only of that interest. Thus, for instance, a railway 
company may require to take only the garden of a man's 
house. Now the house and garden together may be valuable, 
but the house without the garden would be comparatively 
valueless. He must therefore be compensated not only to 
the extent of the value of the garden, j?er 8e, but also for the 
depreciation in the value of the house by reason of the 
" severance," or the loss of the garden. 

*' Damage" may arise in a great variety of ways, and I give 
the principal of them in the following table. This Table 
includes all claims that can be made where there is no house, 
land, or property to pass from the claimant : — 

Table I. 

Taking down and rebuilding party and other walls. 
Alterations in street levels. 
Deprivation of rights-of-way. 
Damage to light and air. 

„ sunlight. 

Damage by noise. 

„ dust 

„ smoke. 

„ offensive smells. 

„ vibration. 

„ sinkage, or settlements. 

Intqicference with streams and watercourses. 

Considering the foregoing Table, we shall at once see that 
!ie alteration in the level of a street may be a great public 
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improyement, but it may have the effect of placing a shop* 
floor, formerly on a level with the pavement, considerably 
above or below it ; so that persons entering the shop would 
have to ascend or descend ; and for this obvious injury to the 
value of the property the owner would be &irly entitled to 
compensation. The blocking-up of rights-of-way is another 
fruitfol source of claims for compensation. Damage by 
interference with the free passage of light and air ; by depri- 
vation of sxm-light ; by noise ; by the causing of great quan- 
tities of dust, whether from coals or other substances ; by 
smoke; by noxious or offensive smells; by vibration of 
machinery or otherwise — all these are cases with which the 
surveyor has constantly to deal. Injury to a building from 
sinking, cracks, or settlements, occasioned by the excavation 
of the adjoining ground for a railway or for another building, 
is also matter which the surveyor will be asked to make 
claims of compensation, for, as illustrated by cases within my 
own experience against the Metropolitan Eailway in respect 
of premises in the Euston Boad. Interference with the free 
running of a stream of water or of drainage also is a matter 
upon which claims are sometimes jq3tly founded. 

Indeed, it would, perhaps, be difficult, nor is it necessary, 
to enumerate all the causes which may give rise to a claim 
for compensation. The above are the principal and most 
frequently encountered in the course of practice. Of course, 
it is needless to say that the cases are by no means rare in 
which one, upon being called in to advise upon a claim made 
against a client, will find that it is really baseless; that 
there is not a shadow of a pretext for any claim ; that the 
damage claimed for is purely imaginary, and exists merely in 
the minds of the claimant and of his advisers — if even there 
— in fact, that the whole affair is simply what is commonly 
called a " try-on." It is sad that this should be so, and still 
more sad when one finds men whose experience and reputa- 
tion should raise them above such a possibility, lending their 
names to support such claims; but so it is only too fre** 
quently. I would most earnestly entreat the younger 
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members of the profession to carefollj ayoid the tempta- 
tions which undoubtedly exist to engage in cases of this 
class. The temptations are great, no doubt, to poor or 
struggling men to strain a point or two to give evidence in 
favour of a claim which, had they no interest in the matter, 
they would at once stigmatize as hollow and unfounded. 
The remuneration is the same be the case good or bad ; and 
it can only be because there are many who have not the 
moral courage to resist such allurements that we constantly 
find that men of equal attainments and experience, in giving 
evidence in the same case, will differ from one another toto 
ccdo — to such an extent, in fact, as can hardly be explained 
by mere difference of candid opinion. Let my younger 
readers determine, then, to firmly refuse to be engaged in 
any cases but those in which they feel they can support their 
evidence with the full weight of their honest conviction ; let 
them sing with old Wotton — 

" How happy is he bom or taught, 
That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose annour is his honest thought, 
And simply truth his utmost skill I " 

and though the ^* loaves and fishes " may be, in that case, a 
little longer in attainment, they may rest assured that they 
will be amply rewarded in the end, not only by the solid 
accompaniments of success, but by the knowledge that they 
bear a reputation for honourable impartiality that is above 
the breath of suspicion, and that their opinions carry with 
them a weight with judges, juries, and counsel, and the 
public at large, which can never attach to those of less 
scrupulous practitioners. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OP THE VABIOUS CLASSES OP PROPERTY — TABLE H. — PREEHOLD — 
LEARNED 8ERJEANT*S DEPINITION OP TENANT-IN-PEE-8IMFLE — GENE- 
RALLY OVERLOOKED THAT PREEHOLDS MAY BE SUBJECT TO LL/^ILFTIES 

— PENALTY POR NON-PAYMENT — CHIEP RENT — PEE PARM-RENTS — 
RISKS ATTENDING SAME — ANNtJITIES — RENT CHARGES — RESTRIC- 
TIONS — TESTAMENTARY ECCENTRICITIES — LIPE-INTERESTS — REVER- 
SIONARY INTERESTS — COPYHOLD — HISTORY OP ITS ORIGIN — PINES — 
QUIT-RENT — LEASEHOLD — POR A DEPINITE TERM OP YEARS — AT 
INCREASING RENTS — WITH OPTION OP RENEWAL — UPON LIVES — 
COVENANT POR SUBSTITUTION OP PRESH LIVES — LEASE DETERMIN- 
ABLE ON DEATH OP " PIRST ** OP CERTAIN LIVES — OP ONE LIPE — LIPE 
AND REVERSIONARY INTEREffTS IN LEASEHOLDS — EXAMPLE — SHORT 
TERMS — THREE YEARS' AGREEMENT — YEARLY TENANCIES — MONTHLY 

— WEEKLY — TENANCY-AT-WILL — REGULATION OP TENANCY BY PAY- 
MENT OP RENT. 

OF the various classes of property with which the sur- 
veyor will find himself called upon to deal in the 
conduct of compensation claims, the principal will be foimd 
in the following Table, and in order, according to their 
usual values : — 

Table II. 
Freehold. 

„ with liability to chief-rent,, 

„ with other pecuniary liabilities. 

„ with restrictions. 
Life-interests in the foregoing. 
Beversions to the foregoing. 
Copyhold — subject to fine. 

„ subject to quit-rents. 

Life-interests in the foregoing. 
Beversions to the foregoing. 
Leasehold — for a term of years. 

yf subject to determination on failure of lives. 

„ held on lives to continue until decease of last life. 

M »» n » first life. 

„ held on one life. 
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* Table II. — continued. 


Property 


held 


on three years' agreement. 


>j 


» 


yearly tenancy. 


M 


» 


monthly „ 


>» 


» 


weekly „ 


» 


» 


tenancy-at-will. 



Of the first kind of property scarcely a more graphic 
description can be giyen than that of a learned Serjeant, 
who, being asked for a definition, replied : — 

*^ A tenant in fee-simple is he 
That need fear neither wind nor weather ; 
For I'd have you to know, and Td have you to see, 
'Tis to him and his heirs for ever." 

A freehold.^ pure and simple, is an estate in fee-mmigle^ 
where the property belongs absolutely to an individual and 
his legal successors for ever, without any liabilities either 
for rent or for the observance of any covenants or restric- 
tions to any person. But it has, I think, in such works as 
have hitherto approached the subject, been generally over- 
looked, that there are many properties which, while true 
freeholds, inasmuch as they are *' to the owner and heirs for 
ever," are nevertheless subject to a certain periodical pay- 
ment, and to the observance of some covenants or restric- 
tions, or, in other cases, to one only of these liabilities ; 
though the property is very rarely liable to forfeiture on 
non-payment, or on breach of such covenants or restrictions, 
the remedy being by suit in Chancery, 

One of the principal of these liabilities is to the payment 
of what is called "chief-rent," which is a sum of money 
jreserved by the title-deeds to be paid periodically to some 
person, and is doubtless a relic of tiie old feudal times, these 
chief-rents having probably been originally tributary pay- 
ments to the chief of some clan, family, or other body. 
Chief-rent can generally be distrained for, and we not in- 
frequently find that power of ejectment is reserved in the 
conveyance in the event of non-payment. 

An9ther liability, not infrequently met with, to which 
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freeholds may be subject, is that knowH as " fee-farm-rent," 
which is generally a manorial payment. Great caution 
should be exercised in purchasing property of this kind ; for 
it may happen that though the amoimt of the rent is por- 
tioned out among all the holders of land in some particular 
district, yet a power is reserved in the title deeds of dis- 
traint upon any one for the amounts due from all. 

Freeholds may also be subject to other pecuniary liabi- 
lities, such as annuities, rent-charges, &c. A testator may 
wish to leaye a freehold property to A, but desires that B 
should deriye some benefit from it. He therefore bequeaths 
the property to A, subject to the periodical payment to B 
of a certain sum. The restrictions to which a freehold pro- 
perty may be subject can scarcely be enumerated, being so 
entirely dependent upon the varying circumstances of each 
case. They may be such as have been handed down, like 
the chief-rent, from ancient times, or they may be testa- 
mentary restrictions of comparatively recent date ; and may 
refer to rights-of-way or of pasture, of the running of water, 
of the cutting of timber, of building, &c. &c. Indeed, with 
such examples of testamentary eccentricities as the Probate 
Court constantly affords us, there is literally no limit to the 
restrictions to which a freehold may be subject. 

It is not unusual to find that a freehold plot of land is held 
subject to certain conditions as to observing a particular line 
of frontage for any buildings that may be erected ; and the 
remedy in this case for non-observance of the covenant would 
be by injunction in Chancery. 

The surveyor, in dealing with freehold properties, will 
frequently meet with much more complicated cases than the 
comparatively simple ones of a freehold in possession. For 
instance, he will find that the tenant in possession has but a 
life-interest in the property, which at his decease passes to 
one or more other persons, who thus have a " reversionary " 
interest. These we shall deal with, and give examples of, 
in due course. 

Passing now to *' copyhold " property, the nature of which 
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I 
is not, perhaps, so generally understood, it will, I think, 

proye interesting to many of my readers if I give a short 
sketch of the origin of this kind of tenure. In feudal times, 
when the whole country was parcelled out into the posses* 
sions of the Crown and of a comparatively few powerful 
lords and barons, and matters were managed for the most 
part on that — 

" good old rule, the simple plan, 

That those should take who have the power, 
And those should keep who can : " 

the vassals, or " villeins," as they were called, were permitted 
by their lords to occupy and farm certain lands, in consider- 
ation of rendering some kind of service — mostly menial. 
But, in process of time, the same property, having been 
handed down from father to son, perhaps for many genera- 
tions, the " villein " family, which originally held it solely at 
the good-will and pleasure of the lord, came to have as good 
a title to it as the lord himself; for the common law, the 
essence of which is custom, refused to sanction the taking 
away from the family of the .property which it had held for 
so many years, and which it had improved and enriched 
with its toil, industry, and probably expenditure, for so long 
a time. The lands therefore became confirmed to that 
family upon the continued rendering to the lord of the 
service which had formed the original consideration for the 
occupancy thereof, or of some equivalent therefor, accept- 
able to the lord. Now all the particulars connected with 
such matters, and any others affecting the various holdings 
on the manor, such as assignments and alienations, or trans- 
fers by will or otherwise, of any of the holdings, from one 
person to another, were kept registered by the steward upon 
the rolls of the courts haron, or courts held for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the manor ; and as a copy of such 
particulars was all that the holders of a property could have 
to show by way of title-deed, this kind of tenure came to be 
called " holding by copy of court-roll," or " copyhold." 
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The payments or obsenrances by which copyhold estates 
are held vary in almost eyery manor, but, in nearly all, 
" fines " have to be paid upon the transfer of a property from 
one person to another, whether by sale, bequest, or otherwise. 
The fines vary greatly in amount. 

The ** quit-rent " is the periodical payment to the lord of 
the manor as an equivalent for the tributary service formerly 
rendered, as has been described. 

" Life " and " reversionary " interests, bearing precisely 
the same relation to copyhold property that they do to free- 
hold, need not be again described. 

Leasehold tenure is too generally understood to need much 
description ; but as connected with our present subject of 
" Compensations," it may be well to draw attention to some 
varieties of this kind of holding. Li dealing with leases for 
a definite term of years at- a fixed rent, the surveyor's work 
is comparatively easy, as the number of years' purchase which 
the residue of a term is worth may generally be arrived at 
without much difficulty. It will sometimes happen, however, 
that the lease, though for a certain term of years, may reserve 
a rent increasing to a larger sum at each of certain stated in- 
tervals during the term ; thus, for twenty-one years, at 60L 
per annimi for the first seven years, lOOZ. for the second, and 
160Z. for the third. Or the lease may be for twenty-one 
years at, say, lOOZ. per annum, with the option of renewal at 
the end of that term for another twenty-one years at a stated 
rent ; and the presence of such a covenant is an element of 
value which must not be overlooked, as it places the lessee 
out of reach of caprice on the part of his landlord, who, at 
the end of the first term, might otherwise refuse to grant a 
fresh term, except at an exorbitant rent, or perhaps refuse 
altogether. 

Upon the estates of the Duchy of Oomwall, and some other 
large properties, it is usual to grant leases upon lives — i, d 
for a stated term of years, provided either of certain persons 
named (generally three) shall so long live. Of course, in 
the event of all three persons dying before the expiration of 
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the stated term, the lease drops, though a covenant is some- 
times contained for the substitution of fresh lives, as those 
originally named die off, on payment of a certain penalty. 
Sometimes, again, the lease is determinable on the death of 
any one — i, e., the first of certain persons named, and some- 
times only one person is mentioned. This last arrangement 
is more favourable to the lessee than the previous one ; as, 
supposing the determination of the lease to be contingent on 
the decease of the first of three persons, there are three 
chances against him, whereas by the last arrangement there 
is but one. 

The surveyor may find himself called upon to deal with 
life and reversionary interests in leasehold property also. 
Thus, a man holding a lease with seventy-three years unex- 
pired may leave his widow a life-interest therein, with 
reversion at her decease to his son or daughter. With all 
these varieties we shall deal in their proper order, giving 
examples of each. 

Lastly, claim for compensation may fairly arise in respect 
of the acquisition or severance of, or damage to, property 
held for shorter terms, though here, of course, the interest 
being less, the claim will be comparatively small and unim- 
portant. Still, every railway or other large undertaking will 
displace considerable numbers of persons holding their pre- 
mises or agreements for three years, or on yearly, monthly, 
or even weekly tenancies ; and the hardship in some of these 
cases may be relatively much greater than in the case of pro- 
perty held on a more important tenure. Such, for instance, 
is the case of a small shopkeeper in a poor neighbourhood, 
who, holding his premises on a yearly or monthly tenancy, 
has perhaps, after a struggle of some years' duration, suc- 
ceeded in establishing a snug little local trade, when he is 
served with notice by some devouring Behemoth of a railway 
company. The injury which he suffers from this cause, 
however, is one which is more properly dealt with xmder the 
heads of loss on trade profits, and of sudden realisation of 
stock, which form a separate class of claim, with which we 
shall deal in its proper place. 
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The nature of yearly, monthly, and weekly holdings is too 
generally understood to need description here. '' Tenancies- 
at-will," in ancient times a very common form of tennre, 
xmder which the tenant was liable to ejectment at any time 
without notice, have now almost ceased to exist, as, under 
more recent legislation, a tenancy entered into without spe- 
cial agreement is regulated by the payment of the rent. 
Thus, if a tenant pays his rent monthly he will be a monthly 
tenant, liable and entitled to a month's notice; but if the 
agreement be for a yearly tenancy — no matter at what periods 
he may pay rent — ^he must give, and is entitled to receive, 
six months' notice, expiring on the anniversary of the com- 
mencement of his tenancy. Thus, a tenancy agreed to be 
" for one year certain, and so on from year to year," is vir- 
tually one for two years, if the tenant do not leave at the end 
of the first year ; as, after that time, the tenancy can only be 
determined by six months' notice, to expire on the same date 
in the year as that on which it commenced. 

I have now completed the explanation of every description 
of tenancy with which we have to deal. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

OP POINTS TO BE OBSEBVED IN SXJBVET — TABLE m. — STATE OP BEPAIB 

— SPEOIPIOATION AND VALUATION OP DILAPIDATIONS — AMOUNT OP 
SAME TO BE DEDUCTED PBOM CLAIM — VALUATION OP PBOPEBTT TO 
BE MADE AS IP IN GOOD BEPAIB — AGE OP PBOPEBTY — CONCEALED 
DILAPIDATIONS — CASE OP MB. A — QUALITY OP CONSTBUCTION — 
ADVANTAGES OP PBOPERLY-EDUCATED SURVEYOB — PIEBS OVEB PIEBS, 
VOIDS OVEB VOIDS — COMPO PBONTS — OPTEN HIDE BAD WOBK — 
NEGES8ABY CONVENIENCES — SITUATION OP W.O. — OP CI8TEBN — MO- 
DEBN BEQUIBBMENTS ON SANITARY MATTBBS — POSITION OP PIPES — 
CONVENIENT ABBANGEMENT OP BOOMS — BACK-YABDS — VENTILATION 

— DANGEBS OP WANT OP ** THROUGH" VENTILATION — TILE, PANTILE, 
AND SLATE BOOPS — GUTTERS — SUITABILITY OP PROPERTY TO POSI- 
TION — SPECIAL CALLINGS IN SPECIAL LOCALITIES — PROBABLE IM- 
PBOVEMENT — EPPECT OP ESTABLISHMENT OP MANUPACTOBY OBJ IN- 
STITUTION — MEANS OP ACCESS — PBOXIMITY TO BAILWAY STATION — 
CONSEQUENCES OP " OVEB-BUILDING " — INSTANCES — ADVISABILITY 
OP INQUIBY AS TO BECENT IMPBOVEMENT — AS TO VALUE OP NEIGH- 
BOURING PBOPEBTY — POINT OPTEN LOST SIGHT OP.* IP UNDEB-LEA8E 
OB DIRECT PBOM PBEEHOLDEB — DBAWBACES ATTENDING POBMEB — 
DIPPEBENCE IN VALUE. 

HAYING in the last chapter placed before my readers 
the various kinds of property with which the sur- 
veyor is at various times called upon to deal, I will now give 
a Table of the points to which attention should be directed 
at the survey, which will, of course have to be carefully 

made : — 

Table III. 

• 

The state of repair generally. 

Age of the premises. 

If built void over void. 

If compo-fronted. 

If proper conveniences provided. 

If w.c. be inside. 

If cisterns be np-stairs. 

If premises conveniently arranged. 

If proper yards or gardens at back. 

If roofs tiled or slated. 
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Table III. — continued. 

If gutters be sound and well constructed. 
The position of the property, and its suitability to position. 
If property likely to improve. 
If it have lately improved. 

What is the rental at which similar property in same 
neighbourhood lets. 

The state of repair of the property is, of course, an im- 
portant element in the valuation, as property upon which no 
outlay has been made for years, and which has been allowed 
to fall into dis-repair, cannot be worth so much as that which 
is in a state at any moment to secure its full rental value 
without any expenditure being made upon it. It is very 
desirable, therefore, that the surveyor should, as a first step, 
prepare a detailed specification and valuation of the dilapida^ 
tions which he finds to be existing, as it will be fair that the 
amount of such valuation be deducted from that of the claim 
for compensation, if the latter be made (as it is most con- 
venient to do) on the assumption that the premises are in 
a proper state of repair. It will not be necessary here to 
enter into an explanation of the method of taking the schedule 
of dilapidations, this having been already most fully detailed 
in my previous work on " Dilapidations." 

The age of the property must also be carefully ascer- 
tained and considered; as this will affect a judgment on 
many points which the best investigation which a surveyor 
can make must leave, to a certain extent, in doubt, such as 
the state of concealed timbers, &c. 

While speaking on this point of concealed dilapidation, 
I cannot refrain from mentioning a case which occurred in 
my own practice. A gentleman (we will call him Mr. A) 
being in possession of an old house, and the lease expiring, a 
surveyor of high position, who acted for the freeholder, came 
to value the dilapidations, and estimated them as against the 
lessee at 60Z. Mr. A naturally thought the premises could 
not be very bad, and treated, therefore, with the freeholder 
for a renewal. The surveyor told him 200Z. would be all 
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he need outlay. A laid out more than 900Z. in restoring 
timbers, &c., to make the honse fit, so that it might endure 
his renewed term I 

The quality of the construction is a point which will 
naturally engage the attention of a surveyor,* and it is the 
advantage in this respect which a man properly educated to 
a knowledge of building and constructive matters should 
have in the conduct of compensation claims, over one who 
has no such technical knowledge, that I alluded to in my 
first chapter. See that the building is constructed with the 
piers over piers, and the voids over voids, this being an 
important point in construction, the neglect of which often 
leads to serious results. If the building be compoed on all or 
any of its fttces, look carefully to see that this is not done to 
hide defective or inferior brickwork, which, however, fre- 
quently betrays itself by ugly and suspicious-looking cracks 
in the compo. Notice, also, that the premises are provided 
with all proper and necessary conveniences, and, if not, 
whether the defect is radical, or whether a trifling oilt- 
lay would supply the deficiency; such as waternsupply to 
w.c.'s, proper receptacles for dust, coals, &c. See, also, if 
the w.c. be situated inside the house, and if it be properly 
ventilated, and, if not, whether this defect can be easily 
rectified. If the cistern be upstairs it is an advantage, as 
the force of water obtained at the various points of delivery 
in the house is greater, and, moreover, a supply can be ob- 
tained, if required, in the upper rooms, which is not the 
case if the cistern be on the basement or ground-floor level. 
Modem requirements, it must be remembered, are much 
more exacting in all that relates to sanitary matters or do- 
mestic comfort than was formerly the case ; and where the 
necessary conveniences for these do not exist, or cannot be 
readily supplied, the value of the property is considerably 
lessened. Be careful, however, that the cistern, if upstairs, 
is properly fixed, and has all necessary appliances to pre* 
vent overflow, which would, of course, be very serious. 
There is, also, the possibility of the pipes leading to and 
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from the cistern bursting and damaging tlie interior of the 
house ; and it is well to notice whether these are judiciously 
fixed, so as to expose them as little as possible to the action 
of the weather. 

A great consideration in determining the value of a house 
depends upon whether its parts are conveniently arranged, 
as of course the rental is seriously affected by any important 
defect in this respect. Awkwardly-shaped rooms, dark pas- 
sages and comers, steep or difficult or too narrow stairs, are 
all points which the surveyor must consider. A matter 
which has become of more importance than formerly, since 
the passing of the various recent sanitary Acts, is whether 
the property is provided with back-yards, though, of course, 
this is a point which chiefly affects the lowest class of small 
houses, which are sometimes built back to back, and only 
one room in depth from front to back. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult .to obtain a through ventikUion, and I 
have known more than one instance where property has been 
condemned as unfit for habitation, and has had to be pulled 
down, mainly owing to this defect. 

A tile roof, if well laid, is a very good form of covering, 
but pantile roofs, as ordinarily laid to small houses, are 
much inferior to slate, inasmuch as a less amount of damage 
or displacement will admit rain. And I need hardly point 
out that no part of the building yields in importance to the 
gutters, and that ^ these should therefore receive most careful 
investigation as to their construction, the soundness of the 
lining, and the sufficiency of fall. 

In considering the applicability of any particular property 
to its position^ the surveyor will do well to remember that, 
as regards the City of London in particular, various locali- 
ties are in great measure sacred to particular callings, and 
that a comparatively inferior building, suitable for the carry- 
ing on of a particular business, would, in the district pecu- 
liarly affected by the members of that craft, be worth more 
than a superior building not so well adapted for that par- 
ticular purpose. Offices particularly suited for occupation 
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by a stock-broker or financial agent woold command, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Boyal Exchange (being therefore 
close to the Bank and Stock Exchange) a mnch higher yalne 
than elsewhere ; while a building which, though it might be 
in eyery other way superior, was much better adapted for 
the purposes of the fruit trade, would not be worth nearly 
so much in that locality, but would find its true position on 
or near Fish Street HilL These are points to which, per- 
haps, experience alone can attach the true yalue, but study 
and observation may do much. 

Whether a property is likely to improve in value is also 
a point in which experience is the only safe guide; and 
much careful inquiry should be made, if the surveyor have 
no personal knowledge of the locality, before he forms his 
opinion. The establishment of a large manufactory or insti- 
tution in the vicinity wiU be a cause for improvement or 
deterioration, according to the class of property upon which 
the surveyor is called in to advise ; for while it would prove 
the ruin of a superior class of property, inhabited by persons 
belonging to the upper classes, it might be the making of a 
property suitable for workmen's dwellings. Means of access 
to a central locality, again, are among the points exercising 
an important influence upon the future of a neighbourhood, 
and the establishment of a railway-station has made more 
than one fortune. There are again localities in the suburbs 
of London which have suffered, and are still suffering, from 
"over-building;" rows of houses having been run up by 
speculators with much greater rapidity, and in much lai^er 
numbers, than the demand justified. This, of course, occa- 
sions a great depreciation in the value of the property ; 
houses. built to let at 50Z. and 601. a year are let at perhaps 
80Z. and 40Z., and a rough and poor class of inhabitants 
is attracted to the neighbourhood by the lowness of the 
rents. Instances of this kind may be noticed at the present 
time in the neighbourhoods of Clapham Junction, Battersea, 
Netting Hill, and Kensal Green. In some cases the locality 
nevcff necovers itself, and the depreciation is permanent ; in 
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others, by degrees, a better class of inhabitants occnpies the 
property, and its general character — and, of course, its valne 
— improve. It is for the surveyor to bring his experience 
and powers of observation to bear upon all the various points 
and indications which may be discoverable, in order to arrive 
at an opinion as to which of these futures awaits the par- 
ticular property upon which he is called upon to advise. 
Inquiries as to whether any improvement has taken place 
within a recent period will afford a valuable index on this 
subject, and should be carefully made. 

An opinion as to whether the rental which is being re- 
ceived for any particular property is adequate, may gene- 
raUy be arriyed at with accuracy by an experienced surveyor, 
from his knowledge of the value of a certain class of pre- 
mises in any given locality : but in any case it will be 
well that he should fortify his ideas by careful inquiry in 
the neighbourhood as to the rentals obtained for similar 
property to that with which he is concerned. The question 
of hyu3 long it has fetched that amount will greatly assist 
an opinion as to the improvable qualities of the property. 
Too much stress, however, cannot be laid on the necessity 
of the surveyor satisfying himself that the cases are in 
all respects " on all fours," or precisely analogous in every 
respect. 

An element of value often lost sight of is the question of 
whether a property, if leasehold, be held direct from the 
freeholder, or on a separate lease: or whether, being held 
on an under-lease, it forms part only of a demise by a 
superior lease including other property, and, as such, is 
liable to forfeiture on breach of the covenants of the superior 
lease by another party. In the latter case obviously, the 
market value of the property cannot be so great as in the 
former. 

I was once asked in court as to the difference of value 
between a house held direct from the freeholder and one 
which is held by a sub-lessee for the same term, and at the 
same rent, less only one day. My reply was : *^ As a matter 

2 
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of experience^ I Bhonld say that the latter is of less Yalne to 
the extent of abont hi. per cent., bnt that there is no accepted 
basis of calculation in my profession, or amongst auctioneers. 
As, for example, 600Z. would be given for a house if the 
lease were direct from the freeholder, then 570Z. if not 
direct." 
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OHAPTBE IV. 

THE NOTIOE TO TREAT — MUST STATE PABTIOULABS OF FBOVVBTr TO 
BE TAKEN — 8HOT7LD HAVE PLAN ATTACHED — NO INJUNCTION IF 
MOBE PBOPEBTY INCLUDED IN NOTICE THAN COMPANY EMPOWERED 
TO TAKE — EXCEPTIONS — NOTICE CANNOT BE WITHDBAWN — SECOND 
NOTICE SOMETIMES SEBYED FOB DIFFEBENT QUANTITT OF LAND — 
MAT BE DISREQARDED — SECOND NOTICE MAT BE SEBYED FOB MOBE 
LAND — CONSEQUENCE OF INACCUBACT IN PLAN — WHAT CONSTITUTES 
PBOPBR SERVICE OF NOTICE — ON A COMPANT — ON AN INDIVIDUAL 
— PABTICULABS OF CLAIM — NATUBE — SHOULD BE SUBMITTED TO 
SOLICITOB — CLAIM SHOULD COMPBISE ALL PBOPEBTT, BECAUSE NO 
SECOND ASSESSMENT — DOUBTFUL CONTINGENT FUTUBB DAMAGE — 
C0UB8E TO BE PUBSUED WITH BEQABD THEBETO — CLAIM WJffT CON- 
TAIN WHOLE INJUBY — ^PBBSENT USE NOT THE TEST OF VALUE — 
CONSECRATED LAND — POSSIBLE IMPBOVEMENTS — AGBICULTUBAL LAND 
BECOMING BUILDING-LAND — HOUSES IMPROVED INTO MODEL DWELL- 
INGS — QUESTION ASKED, WHT NOT IMPROVEMENT MADE BEFOBE? — 
ANSWEB — POSSIBLB IMPBOVEMENT NO SET-OFF AGAINST CLAIM — 
DEFINITION OF ^ BUILDING-LAND "—CLAIM MAT BE AMENDED IF CON- 
TAINING MIS-STATEMENT — CLAIM MAY BE WITHDBAWN IF INSUFFI- 
CIENT, AND OTHER SUBSTITUTED — COMPANY THEN ENTITLED TO MAKE 
FRESH OFFER — HOW CLAIM TO BE SETTLED, IF NOT ARRANGED 
WITHIN TWENTY-ONE DAYS — INDICTMENT FOB PUBLIC INJUBY — IF 
CLAIM OMITTED AND POSSESSION TAKEN — CLAIM WHEBE LEASE IN- 
VALID — NO CLAIM BY TENANT "HOLDING OVEB" — CLAIMS FOB 
"expectations" — ^PBOBABnJTY OF BENEWAL— CASE OF TENANCY 
FBOM YEAB TO YEAB WITH THREE MONTHS* NOTICE — CLAIM UNDEB 
YEABLY TENANCY — CASE UNDEB "HUNGEBFOBD MABKET ACT " — 
MODE OF ASSESSMENT FOB YEABLY TENANCIES — CLAIM MUST IN- 
CLUDE BENT PAYABLE. 

NOW come we to the Notice to Treat. This is usually 
handed to the surveyor by the client or his solicitors. 
This notice must state the particulars of the land required, 
and should state the quantity proposed to be taken, with the 
dimensions. It is very usual to attach thereto a plan. 

It does appear to be a TonndaboTit way to get justice, that should 
the notioe be for more land than the company are anthorized by 
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their special Act to take, an injunction to restrain them firom as- 
sessing the "ralne cannot be obtained, but the yerdict of the jury 
or arbitrator must be taken, and then that yerdict is a nullity as to 
the assessment as to the excess of land. It would appear simpler 
and cheaper to prevent the assessment. 

The only exceptions to this rule are wliere the ooimter 
notice has been given, and where the notice to treat is giyen 
by commissioners authorized by Her Majesty's GrOYcmment, 
as, for example, to form a park. In these cases the notice to 
treat does not bind the commissioners. 

The notice to treat cannot be withdrawn, even thongh the 
company offer to pay all reasonable costs incurred in conse- 
quence. It sometimes happens a second notice is served for 
a different quantity of land ; in this case the second notice 
may be disregarded if deemed to be injurious to your client ; 
the first notice is binding ; the second, therefore, a nullity. 

But it must be borne in mind that the powws are not exhausted 
by the first notice — as, for example, if company find they want 
more land than in the first notice, they can give notice to take more 
again; if their notice relates to a tunnel, and they afterwards 
decide an open cutting is better, they can give notice to take the 
surface land. 

It is very necessary to see that the plan attached to the 
notice to treat is accurate. 

There is a case (Doe d, Hyde v. Mayor of Manchester, 12 C. B. 
474) showing its importance. The plan showed less land than the 
owner had. The company entered into possession of the whole of 
owner's land. Owner then brought ejectment for that part not 
included in the plan. In the result the company had to pay again 
for the piece not in the plan. 

Sometimes a question will arise as to what is a proper 
service of a notice, and it will generally have to be decided 
at once ; for usually it is only at the last moment that the 
determination is arrived at. Of course, wliere there is time 
to consult the solicitor, |it should always be done, because 
drawing the notice requires legal knowledge, and any error 
therein is very prejudicial to your client's interest. Still, 
sometimes it may be necessary to take some risk, wliere the 
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solicitor cannot be seen in time for him to draw the formal 
notice. I therefore give the following hints : — 

A notice may be served wpon a company by being left with 
the principal ofi&cer, or one or more of the principal ofi&oers. 

By being transmitted through the post. 

By being left with or sent by post to the secretary. 

If no secretary, then to the solicitor. 

The same method of service will apply to any smnmons or otlier 
legal prooeediugs in law or equity. 

A service of notice upon an individual may be made — 

Personally, at nsnal place of abode. 

If cannot be found, or absent from the United Kingdom, 
then — 

With the occupier. 

If none, then affixed on some conspicuous part of the lands. 

On receipt of notice to treat, it is well to prepare your 
particulars of claim, setting forth the nature of the interest 
and the amount of compensation required. This should be 
shown to your client's solicitors, that they may see that the 
description is accurate. It will save sometimes much trouble 
and expense to your client in the latter stages of the matter 
if this is done, as, it may be, your client holds by an under- 
lease, and therefore the few days reserved should be men- 
tioned ; or he may be a mortgagee in possession. I could 
mention many other points where difficulties might arise 
from not consulting the solicitors at the proper time where it 
is necessary, but I so strongly advocate not interfering with 
the work properly belonging to their profession, that I think 
my readers will in most cases be guided by my advice. 

The claim should comprise all your client has, because 
there can be no second assessment. K there is a doubtful 
contingent future damage, and it cannot well be put in the 
claim, the legal authorities advise it should be admitted by 
the company to exist, and if they refuse, steps should be 
taken to bring it as fully as possible before the jury or 
arbitrator at the first trial. 
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A clAim should eontain tlie v^uAe injniy gosteined. The 
legal tczi-books on this rahject seem strong on this pointy 
that in making the clann it is advisable to wait untQ the 
damage likel j to accrne can be distinctly foreseen, and then 
bring ehiinL Mj advioe is, where the foil ertent of the 
injtiiy is likelj to be only faUj assessable at a remote date, 
to let the company know that yon are waiting, and send some 
particulars of its probable extent to them. If this be not 
done, they are almost snre to say the delay was to help yonr 
case. 

Thej^eieni uses of land are not neeessarUy the test of value. 
For instance (and I can hardly give a stronger case), the 
owner of consecrated land is entitled to its yalne as applicable 
to secular purposes. 

Supposing a client has a house and grounds, and is con- 
tinually adding thereto, so that he may get his land in a ring 
fence, his pride being to have a road all round his property. 
I speak of land near London principally, where the moneyed 
aristocracy are delighted to be able to say that whichever 
road you take you pass their estate. Now suppose a railway 
comes ; is such land to be treated as agricultural, or as wood 
or pasture land, when the owner may have given building- 
land price for the ground rather than have it devoted to that 
purpose ? Yet I know from experience full well how hard a 
company's officers would try to prove it was not of building- 
land value, although all round on the other side of the roads 
might exist well-let villa residences. The present use of the 
land (or premises) therefore need not solely guide you ; as, if 
you can show how it can be more profitably used, you are 
entitled to do so. This you will find more frequently to 
occur where the land is agricultural, but is becoming, or has 
become, building-land, than in any other cases. Becently I 
have had oases I may mention of a peculiar nature. I have 
shown how ill-constructed and badly-ventilated houses can 
be, by adaptation, made into *' model dtDeUings" thereby in- 
creasing the rentals, and, of course, increased compensation 
has followed. In such oases careful plans are required, so 
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that the jury may tmderstand yonr intentions. Yon will, 
donbtless, be met by the remark (reiterated very many times), 
that if the alteration would be so profitable and could haye 
been done, why was it not carried out before ? And in a 
great majority of cases it may fedrly be answered that your 
client would never have thought of calling in a surveyor had 
not notice to treat compelled him to do so, and that, con- 
sequently, he was not in the way of receiving professional 
advice ; but it would be hard that he should not be compen- 
sated to the full extent of the latent value of his property 
because, up to the time he received the notice, the proper 
way to develop that value had not been pointed out to him. 

Though, however, any possible or probable future improve- 
ments may form an element in your claim for compensation, 
the purchasing corporation cannot plead any improvement 
which may be produced in your unacquired property or in 
the neighbourhood, as a «6^<>jf against your claim. 

In considering claim, it is not necessary, by the latest 
decisions, to consider any benefit that may accrue from the 
works to your clients or to the neighbourhood. These do 
not afifect your claim for injury. 

It seems clear that an owner is entitled to compensation for pro- 
perty affected, as it is at the time of the notice to treat. It cannot 
be advanced by the compulsory purchaser, that it may be let for a 
different purpose at a higher rent, or at the same rent, though 
diminished in extent ; the property most be taken in statu quo. 
This is important, because it will often be advanced that the house 
may be converted into a public-house or some other trade, and so 
more rent may be obtained. This proposition is brought forward 
of course to diminish compensation. 

The definition of huilding-land is '* lands built upon or used 
for building purposes." The land must be actually laid out 
for the purpose of building at the time of being taken by the 
company before the exceptions contained in the words '* built 
upon or used for building purposes " can apply. It is not 
sufficient if the lands are nitched or staked out for building 
purposes. 

A claim does not absolutely bind your client ; it may be 
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amended, as, for ingtance, if it contain a mis-statement of the 
term held. 

If Clam nuufficienL — ^This will sometimes happen firom the 
claim being sent in before consolting the surveyor. The 
best course to adopt is to withdraw the daim, and to send in 
afresh chum. 

This enables the company to amend their offer. This amended 
offer mnst be made ten days at least before the triaL As a matter 
of practice^ it yeiy seldom happens that companies make &ir offers 
when %hting has commenced. The proof being that the yerdiot 
generally gives one's client more than has been offered. 

If not arranged within twenty-one days after service of 
notice, or if the parties cannot agree, chdm to be settled by — 
Justices. 
Arbitration. 
Jury. 
Judge's order. 

This is recent, and has not been mnch acted npon. The Act is 
31 and 32 Yict, c. 119, sec. 41. It is limited to railway com- 
panies. 

Sometimes a claim can be best enforced by indictment 
for public injury. Of course you will not advise this method 
except where no injury can be shown to the lands of your 
client. 

Where Claim omitted^ and Possession taken. — Supposing your 
client has an interest in land, which interest, by mistake, 
has been omitted to be purchased, you cannot dispossess the 
company for six months after giving them notice of such 
interest. 

Such a case might oconr where the company or promoters par- 
chased the life interest, and omitted to purchase the reversioner's 
interest — or when again they purchased the fee and the leasehold, 
and omitted a reversionary leaseholder's interest, and in many 
other cases. 

The claim will then be full compensation for the mesne 
profits which would have accrued to your client during the 
interval between the entry of the company thereon and the 
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time of payment of the pnrcliase-money to yonr client. Tlie 
company must show that it was through mistake or inadver^ 
tence that they failed or omitted to purchase it to entitle 
them to the benefit of this enactment. 

A claimant, even where his lease is found to be invalid, is 
entitled to so much of the compensation as represents the 
value of improvements effected by him in the faith of the 
lease being valid. Tenants whose leases have expired, hold- 
ing over, are not entitled to make any claim, nor are those 
who, having received a proper notice to quit, continue to 
occupy after notice to quit has expired, provided, of course, 
no fresh tenancy is created specially, or by receipt of rent. 

Expectations may (in rare cases, however,) be elements in 
forming a claim. 

The probability of a renewal has been held to be some- 
thing for which a company must pay. 

The legal writers contend that " where the tenancy is from 
year to year, determinable at three months' notice, ending 
with the year, with a stipulation against under-letting with- 
out leave, the landlord would naturally make a higher claim 
than where the tenancy was on more liberal terms." I think 
not, unless it can be shown that, if let on more liberal terms, 
a higher rental could have been obtained. 

As to yearly tenants, the compensation is not for the 
amount which would be payable, assuming that notice to 
quit were given at the earliest possible opportunity. The 
best proof that this is so, is the *' Hungerford Market Act " 
cases, under which it was so decided ; and the ruling has 
not, that I know of, been disturbed. In one case a tenant 
had no permanent holding, but there was no likelihood of 
his being disturbed. His landlord being compelled to part 
with the land under the compulsory powers of that Act, the 
tenant was held to be entitled to some compensation, even 
though he had received a regular half-year's notice to quit. 

The rale would appear to be that the oompensation clauses should 
be construed most liberally in favour of the owner, and most 
strongly against tho company. 
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Tearl J tenantB haswe their oompeimtiaii a fwiwHocl bj two 
jnstieea. 

A tenant miist include in Ids dbim any rent lie will be 
liable, in ordinary oonrsey to pay bis landlord, as bis quitting 
the bonse nnder notice from a company does not act as a 
release, as between bim and bis landlord, of any rent that 
may accrne dne nntil notice expires. 

As a rule this point seldom arises, because the company bnj 
the landlord's interest 
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CHAPTEE V. 

WHERE CLAIMS MAY BE SUSTAINED — WHERE GROUND SUFFICIENT TO 
SUPPORT ACTION AGAINST INDIVIDUAL — WHERE WORK NEGLIGENTLY 
DONE — WHERE RATE OF INSURANCE RAISED — WHERE GOODS IN- 
JURED — WHERE PRIVATE ROADS CROSSED BY RAILWAY ON A LEVEL 

— WHERE ROAD LOWERED — WHERE ROAD NARROWED — WHERE 
DRAINAGE PREVENTED — WHERE INUNDATION CAUSED — WHERE AC- 
CESS TO SEA CUT OFF — WHERE STREAM CUT OFF — WHERE ACCESS 
TO FERRY INTERRUPTED — WHERE TOLLS FELL OFF THROUGH DISUSE 
OF TOWING-PATH — WHERE ACCESS TO PROPERTY CUT OFF — WHERE 
LIGHT INTERRUPTED — TABLE IV. — WHERE CLAIMS CANNOT BE SUS- 
TAINED — FOR INJURY BY TEMPORARY DIVERSION OF TRAFFIC — 
(CLAIM, HOWEVER, FOR PERMANENT ALTERATION IN CHARACTER OF 
road) — FOR INJURY BY VIBRATION FROM WORKING OF RAILWAY — 
REASON FOR THIS — FOR SUBSIDENCE AND VIBRATION AFTER CLAIM 
SETTLED — FOR LOSS THROUGH REBUILDING DEFECTIVE PARTY-WALL 

— FOR LOSS OF TRADE THROUGH PULLING DOWN OF NEIGHBOURINO 
HOUSES — FOR DAMAGE BY VIBRATION, NOISE, OR SMOKE, AFTER RAIL- 
WAY OPENED FOR PUBLIC USE — FOR OVERLOOKING FROM EMBANK- 
MENT — FOR INJURY TO HtRED SHOOTING — FOR RIGHT OF LIGHT OR 
AIR OVER OPEN LANDS — FOR TEMPORARY OBSTRUCTION TO LIGHT OR 
AIR BY HOARDING — FOB INJURY TO WATER OF PUBLIC RIVER — 
FOR INTERCEPTIKG WELL-WATER — FOB INJURY TO TRIAL CROPS — 
TABLE V. 

WHEBE OiiAiMS HAY BE SUSTAINED. — One good guide as to 
oompensation is the consideration whether the injury 
wonld be sufficient, if done by an individual, to support an 
action. Generally this is an excellent test. 

A claim will of course lie where works are negligently done. 
But it must be shown that there is real negligence. If injury 
is caused, but it can be shown that works have been carried 
up with every precaution that modem science can suggest, 
no action will lie. 

A claim may be made for increcLsed premium paid to an in- 
surance company in consequence of the increased risk caused 
by engines passing along the newly-constructed railway. 
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Injury to Cfoods, — ^Where injured by the execation of warksy 
this £911118 the subject of a daiiii. 

Crossing of Roods, — ^No daim wbere the roada are pnblic 
roads, although much inconyenienoe caused in consequence 
of putting up gates where trains are to cross road on the 
lerel ; but a claim holds if road be a privaie road. 

I endeaYoar to give the reasons, aa mnch aa I can, for the deci- 
sions ; because it will enable my leaders to form their own oondn- 
sions wben they have cases not exactly similar, bnt having some 
points in common. Now in this case it seems curious that com- 
pensation should lie in one case and not in the other; and yet 
when the reason is given it seems fiiir. It is that in the private 
road case, there is a direct injury to one penon ; in the pnblic road 
the injury is to the public, who receive by way of compensation 
the use of the railway. The general public have no dsim there- 
fore, and to entitle a client to compensation a special injury must 
be shown. It is of no use to show that he suffers only in a greater 
degree than the public This makes no ground of claim. 

Lowering a Boad^ eyen although the railway, the Streets 
Improyements, or other authority haying a special Act, do 
not touch your client's land. 

Substantial injury must be shown to entitle to compensation. 
I have in my mind a case in which, being appointed arbitrator, I 
took much interest ; and in the result my award was, on appeal, 
again confirmed with costs. 

Narrowing a Boad also entitles, where it can be shown 
that premises are thereby depreciated in yalue. 

Absence of sufficient Drainage is also a case for compensa- 
tion. 

The cases that guide are — Beckett v. Midland Kailway, and 
Chamberlayne v. West End Bail way Company. 

Causing an Inundaiion. — This may be done by raising the 
leyel of a brook. Gases of this kind are yery rare, so I will 
not dwell on them, but pass on to — 

Cutting off Access to the Sea. — A decision was arriyed at 
that no compensation lay in such a case, on the ground that 
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as there was no injury to the land, qua land, that therefore 
the injury was not of a kind contemplated for compensation, 
although the property was greatly depreciated. 

This decision has (I think rightly) been oyerrnled. It seems 
clear that premises injured should have compensation awarded to 
their owners. The even more recent decision of Mr. Pollock, Q.O., 
in the case of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Duke of 
Buccleuch, on the question of loss of river frontage, shows that 
that which deprives a house of elements of value must be con- 
sidered. It is well to remember that the Board of Works endea- 
voured to upset the award, but were unsuccessful. 

Where, in the construction of a railway, a stream was ctd 
off, thereby depriving an owner of its use for irrigation and 
other purposes, it was held that though no injunction would 
lie, because the Act empowered the doing the works, a 
remedy would lie in an action for compensation. 

An action will also lie where your client is interrupted in 
his access to an ancient ferry. 

Also it would appear, where, in consequence of certain 
works, an ancient towing-path was no longer frequented, 
and the owner was thereby delved of his toUs, an action for 
compensation was maintained. 

This is a case that must not be too much relied on, as t do not 
think, having regard to subsequent decisions, that it will be the 
law of the future, although there is no case exactly on ^ all fours "* 
with it. 

Cutting off Access to Property. — This may be done in many 
ways, but 1 think the only decision is where it was done by 
raising an embankment. 

Gases will occur to my readers where property is not only much 
injured, but rendered almost useless, by depriving it of access. 
There is a case where a railway raised an embankment opposite a 
house, and it was shown that the house was rendered damp and 
unwholesome thereby. Compensation was awarded for the injury 
to the house, and the loss of health of occupier. Great care is 
required in working up the facts of such cases, as you are nearly 
certain to have opposed to you those who will endeavour to show 
either that plenty of access still remains, or that the property has 
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im raimt m ojcmtfrnemtt d its 
ritiar cSsuse. do tfaeatr s too ilwfd to be adr^accd* if it faave 
tibM& flijditert baas on «li5eh to nsL IVmeifu l ccmpaaifsi aod 
eorptxsooas are well mv^ue tiiat.. as in buit cbsk tite aett hjtn t 
icsU with BwJdTlfd gentkmen, anr pl^MqtJo theoiT will, to «ae 
the drag ezpnawm, ** hold 



Jalerr«pf»os q^ LigiL — ^FeitOe aooroe of actians and m- 

It i« mortdifBeoU inpKMtiee to deadewhat isnsnflieiettt intei^ 
mption to entitle m man to eompenaation. It has been hM over 
and orer again that it mmt be move tban a triTial iDtofeffenoe 
with the light What qnantom then? The miswer i»— It mnst 
be ahown that trades fismeily canied on in the boildiiig cannot 
■till be carried on— er cannot be canied on fixr the same length of 
time each day. For example, a case I had ^here it was abown 
tbat a tailor worldng in the premises in rear of the sbop, oonld not 
see to work by daylight so long by two honr& In this case we 
obtained substantial damages. I oonld cite otlier cases, hot I tbink 
my readers' own judgment will g^de them, if they bear in mind 
that the injury must be substantial, and that whether it is 8ub> 
stantial or not, will depend much on the class of trade or profes- 
sion carried on on the property at the time of the interruption ; 
which wiU to a great extent regulate the quantity of the injury. 

Diminution of Light caused by railway works forms a 
claim. It cannot be pleaded that, the works being sanc- 
tioned by Act of Parliament, though nnder ordinary circum- 
stances a claim would lie, the Act bars it. 

Here is a point worth remembering, as it is one that will often 
arise. One side will contend that where it can be shown the sale- 
able yalue is not diminiBhed, the claim for admitted injury of light 
will not lie. It would at first appear fair that it should not, if the 
house will fetch as much, though injured in light What com- 
pensation, it may fairly be asked, can be claimed in money? Yet 
the law is that as the injury is to the land, and not merely to the 
buaineBS carried on thereon, compensation will lie. 

Having now completed my remarks upon injuries for 
which claims may be sustained, I propose giving the essence 
of them in tabular form for more convenient reference by my 
readers. 
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Table IV. 
Showing what Claims can he sustained. 

Where ground sufficient to support action against individual, 

„ work negligently done. 

,) rate of insurance raised. 

„ stream cut off. 

,, access to ferry interrupted. 

„ tolls fall off through disuse of tow-path. 

„ road lowered. 

„ access to property out off. 

„ light injured. 

„ road narrowed. 

„ drainage prevented. 

„ inundation caused. 

„ access to sea cut off. 

„ goods injured. 

„ private road crossed by railroad on a level. 

Damag9 fob wmoH NO Claims oan now be sustained. — 
By the most recent decision of the Honse of Lords, no ccym- 
pensatian can be sustained for injury to the goodwill of a busi- 
ness arising from the temporary divension of traffic caused by 
the works of a company. 

Deviaiion and Obstruction of Boad, — Where, however, a 
company created a new road, and so obstructed the old that 
their new road became the high road, instead of the former 
one, whereby the shops fronting the former high road were 
rendered less suitable for shops, it was held that compensa- 
tion would lie. 

Olaims for compensation cannot be sustained for injury 
caused by vibration arising from the working of a railway 
after its construction. Much diversity of opinion existed 
among the judges on these points, the preponderance of 
opinion being in favour of a claimant's right on the latter 
point ; but on appeal before the highest tribunal (the House of 
Lords) the decision was in favour of the company. It seems 
right that it should be so. If Parliament give a company 
the right to make a railway, the right ought to carry the 
freedom to properly work it. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that this freedom is very limited : as I have shown that 

D 
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many injuries consequent on the fonnation of a railway form 
proper and sustainable claims. 

When a claim was made and decided, and afterwards 
another claim was made for subsidence and vibration, it 
was held it was too laie. That as it could have been dis- 
coYered it was likely to accrue, it should have been intended. 
It was disallowed in consequence. 

No Claim where Company puU doum insufficient Party-woS, 
such cases being under the provisions of the Building Act. 

No Claim where Bailway puU down the Houses in the Neigh- 
bourhood of a claimant's shop, thereby causing loss of trada 

Vibraiion. — Noise. — Smoke. — ^Let me put before my readers 
a startling statement. It is, that compensation may be 
obtained for injury from all or any of the causes that head 
this paragraph, provided that the injury occur during ihe 
construction of a railway ; but no claim can be sustained for 
the same injury when the railway is opened for public use. 

Snch is the decision of the House of Lords ; bat I cannot help 
quoting the dissentient lord in that decision— that of Lord Gaims, 
who said that '*the result will be, although clear injury and 
damage have been sustained, and although a substantial sum has 
been awarded by a jury to the landowner, that sum will not be 
recovered.'" Some may wish to know who constituted the majority 
against Lord Gaims. They were two only — Lord Ghelmsford and 
Lord Golonsay. 

Amenities of Premises. — No claim can be maintained by 
reason of persons standing on the bank of a railway and 
overlooking premises. It is not considered sufficient injury 
to warrant a claim. 

Shooting. — No claim will lie for injury hereto. This is a 
claim we sometimes have to deal with ; and it is well to be 
able at once to tell your client that the mere hiring of such 
a right does not give such an interest in the land as will 
entitle him to compensation. 

No rights of light or air exist over open land. 

No compensation will lie for injury from temporary hoard- 
ing used in the course of doing works. 
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It wonld appear, however, that it most not be kept np beyond a 
reasonable time, or an action will lie. 

It will appear onrious to some, that injury to water is not 
always a sustainable claim. The case deciding this is one 
where the owners of a brewery bronght an action for injury 
of the water of a public river from which, by means of pipes 
at a level below low-water mark, they had always drawn 
their supply. The judgment was to the effect that the use of 
the water was common to all, and that, therefore, the only 
remedy, if any, was by indictment. 

This remedy of indictment is very difficult to enforce, and it is 
expensive ; therefore, if companies can reduce a claim to this basis 
of action, they are snccessfnl, because, in a large majority of cases, 
there will be no further proceedings taken against them. 

It would appear that no action will lie for intercepting 
water, which otherwise would have percolated through the 
earth into the claimant's well. 

The result of the several decisions may be thus summarized : No 
claim for water in the earth, but claim for injury where the water 
is flowing above ground. 

I will here mention a curious case: — A claim was made for 
special injury by reason of some tried crops being taken 
with the land, whereby the owner was unable to identify such 
crops with the seed in bulk ; and being unable to warrant 
the bulk, the seed was depreciated in value. The claim for 
loss was disallowed. 

I will now, as in the case of the sustainable claims, give 
an abstract of the foregoing remarks in the form of a 
Table :— 

Table V. 
Showing w?iat Claims cannot be sustained. 

Where traffic temporarily diverted : (claim, however, for perma- 
nent alteration in character of road). 

Where injury from vibration from working of railway after com- 
pletion. 

Where subsidence and vibration after claim settled. 

Where loss through rebuilding defective party-wall. 

D 2 
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Where lav of lade iiiioiq^ pidliiig dofVB iwig^ibaaii^ 
Where diMge hj noue or amokB after nihraj opened far 
tnflle. 
Where property overiooked fiooi fmlnnt ■■iwi^i 
Where hired ihooCiiig injnred. 
Where rigjht of liijjit or air orer open lends aflfwetftd. 
Where ligfat or air ten^OEuity oibstnieted bj faouding. 
Where water of pnblie zifer injined. 
Where wdlf-water interoepted. 
Where trial eiDpe injured. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 

WHAT FBOFEBTT C0MPA5IB8 KAY IKBIST ON TAXING, AND WHAT THET 
CAN BE COMPELLED TO TAKE — TABLE YI. — IF LAND OOMFULfiOBILT 
SOLD FOB A FUBFOSB, TENDOB CAN COMPEL USE FOB THAT PT7BF0SB 
'—INSTANCE AND BBA80N — IF PAST ONLY WANTED, OWNEB CAN 
COMPEL TAKING OF ALL, IF CONNECTED — FIXTUBES — IF NOTICE 
GIYEN FOB PABT OF PBOPEBTY, EFFECT OF NOTICE COMPELLING COM- 
PANY TO TAKE ALL — LIBEBTY OF OWNEB TO DEAL WITH PBOPEBTY 
AFTEB ACT PASSED UNTIL NOTICE 8EBYED — IF LESS THAN HALF- 
AGBE LEFT ON EFFHEB SIDE OF UNE, OWNEB MAY COMPEL TAKING 

— OB EXPENSE OF THBOWING SAME INTO ADJOINING PBOPEBTY MT7ST 
BE BOBNE BY COMPANY — IF EXPENSE EXCEED VALUE, COMPANY MAY 
INSIST ON BUYING — COMPANY MAY TAKE SIX MONTHS TO INQUIBE 
USrrO CLAIM and ABSTBACT of TITLE — INTEBE8T SHOULD COMMENCE 
EABLY TO INDUCE SPEEDY COMPLETION — OWNEB TO BE COMPENSATED 
FOB TEMPOBABY OCCUPATION, OB FOB DAMAGE, THOUGH ACT ABAN- 
DONED— SUPEBFLUOUS LANDS — SPECIAL BIGHTS OF ADJOINING OWNEBS 
AS TO — SALE UNDEB COMPULBOBY POWEBS — SOMETIMES UNDESIBABLE 
TO SELL X7NDEB COMPULSOBY POWEB — PEBHAPS FBOM CONYICTION OF 
FUTUBB DfPBOYEMENT — PBOBABLE OBSEBYATIONS OF COUNSEL — 
WHEN BEFUSAL TO SELL CAN BE MADE — WHEN SAME CANNOT BE 
MADE — AS TO TIME WITHIN WHICH OFFEB TO PUBCHASB SHOULD 
BE ACCEPl^ED — CONSEQUENCE OF DEATH OB BANKBUPTOY BEFOBE 
OFFEB ACCEPTED — SPECIAL MOTTO— VALUE OF PBOMPTETUDE — ENTBY 
UNDEB COMPULSOBY POWEBS — SHOULD NOT BE PEBMITTBD — IF 
INSISTED ON, A DEPOSIT EQUAL TO WHOLE VALUE MUST BE PAID — 
IF THIS NOT DONE, INJUNCTION MAY BE OBTAINED — ENTBY CANNOT 
BE MADE ON PABT ONLY — WHEN ENTBY CAN BE MADE — WHEN 
ENTBY CANNOT BE MADE — TABLE VH. — AVOIDANCE OF LEGAL POINTS 

— TITLE, HINTS AS TO — WHAT LENGTH CAN BE BEQUIBED — IF COM- 
PANY BEFUSE TO ACCEPT — TAKING POSSESSION NO ACCEPTANCE — 
IF PBOPEBTY INJUBED BEFOBE TITLB ACCEPTED — WHEN TITLE NOT 
DISPUTED. 

HAYINO now disposed of the questions of what do and 
do not constitute sustainable claims, I propose to con- 
sider the nature of the property which companies may insist 
on taking, and which they may be compelled to take. 
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Here a Table will be of use : — 

Table YL 

Showing tchat am he taken, and also what otcner earn compei to he taken. 

All land * within the lines of deviation. 

Alflo the land they may be lequired to take, on the ground that 
they form part of a honae or mannfactory.t 

Any land, though not anthoriied to be compolaorily taken, if 
parties willing to selL^ 

Only land 6oiia)!<le wanted for the pur poaee of the Act§ 

If leaseholder's interest purchased, freeholder can compel com- 
pany to porchase the fee simple. 

Ilxtnres. 

1/ land sM far a purpo8e imder the oompnlsoiy powers, 
Ihe owner can^ after the sale, and even though he have re- 
ceiyed the purchase-money, by the operations of the law, 
compel ihe land to he used solely for that purpose, (Bostock 
r. North Staffordshire Bailway ; Galloway v. Mayor, &c^ of 
London, and other cases confirm this.) Thongh this appears 
to have little to do with the snrveyor, a few words will show 
how pertinent it is. 

Say yonr client has a large estate, and yon sell for him 
forty acres for a reservoir, and begin to let the rest of the 
land for large honses. What a detriment it would be if 
pleasnre-boats could be let for hire, and regattas held thereon, 
bringing swarms of people to yonr select locality. I imagine 
few have a knowledge of the legal power to restrain. 

Mnch difficulty sometimes occurs where only part of the 



* The word land, it mnst be remembered, extends to messuages, 
tenements, and hereditaments of any tenure, under the Lands Clauses 
Act, 1845. 

t It is worthy of note that the sale will not entitle the purchaser to 
the mines thereimder. 

X The quantity must not exceed, however, that prescribed in the 
special Act for extraordinary purposes. 

§ This is imporfcant. Even if land within lines of deviation, the 
owner may refuse to sell if he can show it is not wanted for the pur- 
poses of the Act. I have a case of this kind now in hand. 
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premises are required. The owner may object to sell part 
under certain circumstances. It appears that a part of a 
garden cannot be taken without taking the house — not even 
a summer-house at end of garden without taking the entire 
premises. The short rule to guide surveyors will be : No 
matter howeyer extensive the gardens, if all connected by a 
gravel-walk passing through the dividing walls, all must be 
taken. A tunnel under a building would be taking a part of 
it, and therefore the whole must be purchased if required^ the 
principle being " Oujus est solum, ejus est usque ad inferos." 

Land, however, not connected — even though necessary to 
the house — cannot be required to be taken. 

The Owner can compel the taking of Fioctures, as, for ex- 
ample, engines, lathes, &c., even though they are tenants' 
fixtures, and could be removed by him during the lease. 

Althougk separaied by a public road, owner may compel the 
purchase of property on each eide, provided it can be shown 
that the premises really only form one warehouse or manu- 
factorr. It will often happen that a question will arise 
thus : — Company having given notice for a part, and owner 
wishing to sell all, shall owner give company notice re- 
quiring them to take all ? At first sight, you will say, " Of 
coarse." But it is well to remember the effect. Notice 
requiring them to take the whole releases them from their 
''notice to treat," and they may elect not to take any. 
Another point often arises : — An Act is passed, years roll 
on, and nothing is done by the company. Your client wants 
to know what he is to do. His land was being built up to, 
and thus becoming building-land, when the Act was passed, 
or even more than this, it has been not merely built up 
to, but also beyond, either because he could afford to wait to 
get higher ground-rent, or had not money to lend (advances 
to builders, as they are called) to induce speculators to take 
his land. Well, the Bill is passed. Must he wait quietly 
till they come to purchase, or may he go on trying to let ? 
Mark the result if he does nothing. The company will 
contend it is only grass-land, and therefore worth little more 
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than agricnltiiral price. If he endeavonrB to proTO his yiew 
bj letting the land for building, the company will say it is 
a swindle to make them pay more money, arranged between 
the owner and the builders. Yet see the result (I am not 
speaking of imaginary cases, but of those in which I have 
been concerned) : He waits quietly, doing nothing, and at 
the end of four years receives a notice that application will 
be made to Parliament to abandon the line. In this case 
he gets no compensation. Knight Bruce, L J., lays it down, 
and I think it is the generally accepted doctrine, that a man 
may do what he likes with the property until he receives 
the notice to treat. This seems fair; the notice to treat 
being in the nature of an agreement to purchase. 

Where the canal, railway, or other works intersect land * 
so that they leave on both sides less than half an acre, owner 
may insist on promoters purchasing the same. This only 
applies where owners have no land adjoining tKe portion 
lefb into which it can be thrown, so as to be conveniently 
occupied therewith. The expense of throwing such piece 
of land into the adjoining, by removal of fences and level- 
ling, to be at the expense of the promoters. It would seem 
if the expense of such works exceeds the value of the piece 
of land (to be arrived at in the usual way), the promottrs 
can compel the sale. 

Six months appears to be the time a company may take U 
inquire into notice of claim and the abstract of title, though 
It is often longer. Where it can be obtained, it is wise 
to make the interest commence at an early date, thus in- 
ducing a more rapid completion of the matter. 

The abandonment of an Act does not preclude owner from 
receiving compensation for temporary occupation, or for any 
injury or damage he may have sustained by reason of the 
exercise of the company's powers. 

Surplus or Superfluous Lands are those lands which have 

on acquired under the Acts, and which are not necessary 

* Not being in a town or built upon. 
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for the purposes thereof. There are special rights of adjoin- 
ing owners to become possessed of them. As the description 
of what he mnst do, and what notice he must serve, are 
lengthy, and seldom or never come under the surveyor's 
notice, I will not trouble my readers therewith ; they belong 
more to the province of the solicitor. The only thing for 
the surveyor to remember is that any land sold by him, if not 
required for the purposes of the Act, may be acquired by his 
client on certain terms. The price to be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

Sale undsb Gompulsobt Powsbs. — It often happens that 
it is not, in your opinion (or your client's), advisable to 
sell under the compulsory power. You may consider your 
client's land worth more than you feel a jury or arbi- 
trator will give. This will happen where you, knowing 
well the locality, are confident that in a few years great 
increase in value will accrue, from causes that you feel it 
will be most difficult to convince others of. I would here 
parenthetically remark that the mere statement of these 
causes is sure to bring upon you, in the speech of the counsel 
for the company, observations which are not pleasant to 
hear, as, for instance, — "Made-up case;" — "Would never 
have heard of such prospective hidden advantages, but that a 
company wants to buy ; " — " Curious, gentlemen of jury, that 
the possibility of these great improvements has only just 
occurred to the surveyor of the claimant. More curious that 
such improvements will occur not now^ but a few years 
hence, and you are asked to give more money now on the 
mere statement of technical witnesses called on behalf of 
him (or her) who wishes to get as much as possible out of 
a company. Gentlemen, I must ask you to treat such 
statement as chimerical (to use a mild expression ; I think 
you will appreciate my not using a stronger), and, as busi- 
ness men, give, as you will feel bound to do, the present 
value," &c., &c. Such are some of the courteous remarks to 
which you will have to listen, made by gentlemen of the 
long robe. In such cases it is best to explain your views 
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folly to yonr clieiit, and to endeavour to avoid seUing. The 
question will then have to he consideied, when thiB can 
or cannot he donel 

Ton may refuse to sell when the compnlsoiy powers of pni^ 
chaae of the company have nearly expired, and it can he 
shown that it is impossihle for them to take the initiatoiy 
steps towards purchasing Hie land in question^ 

Tou cannot refuse to sell where yon have waived the neces- 
sary notice ; for yon cannot set np that it has never heen 
received. 

If a notice he given, and yon give a counter notice, and 
the company do not assent until after the expiration of the 
compulsory powers, still you are hound to selL 

The company would be boand, however, to take the property 
oomprued in counter notice. 

As to time within which offer to sell should he accepted. — The 
next question will he, within what time should an offer to 
purchase land he accepted. This question is one that con- 
cerns the surveyor most intimately. An offer is made. 
Well, he consults his client, and his client may naturally 
require time to consider, and to make his decision. He may 
probahly say, " How long may I take?" It does not do for 
a surveyor to say, *'I cannot tell; we must consult your 
solicitor." On such small points a client may f&irly expect 
his surveyor to he ahle to give him an exact answer. It is 
laid down that the offer must he accepted within a reasonable 
time. The surveyor will therefore do wisely in advising a 
prompt decision. 

The law is that if the person who makes the offer dies or be- 
comes bankrupt before offer is accepted, the land is not bound. 

Special motto in dealing with all compensation claims : — 
Be prompt, while you iareat your opponents with all cour- 
tesy. The reason is, you may lose rights of injunctions if 
^ou are not ; much to the prejudice, it may happen, of your 
'ent. Nothing, I may remark, is more dreaded by com- 
.nies than injunctions, which I have found have often saved 
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my weak clients from the powerful grasp of the (so-called) 
aouUess Board of Directors. 

Entbt undeb Gompulsobt Powebs. — The threat is often 
made by companies, "We shall, under our powers (Lands 
Glauses Act, 1845), enter at once." I always refuse to per- 
mit it. Experience has taught me that it is most difficult to 
get a settlement when the company is in possession. Follow 
my rule. Say you are willing to proceed at once to value, 
but they must not take possession until the compensation is 
paid. Generally you will do better for your client by so 
doing. It rarely happens that a company has both complied 
with the Act, and can show that the demand for the land is 
so urgent as to entitle them to enter. 

You will sometimes, however, be startled by your client 
coming to you to say that the promoters or company have 
taken possession of his land, and are cutting up the turf, or 
otherwise injuring his property, and blaming you for neglect 
in permitting it. Well, I will give the cases in which the 
company may, in defiance of you, take possession, and where 
they cannot. This wiU enable you to explain the position to 
your client. 

Where a company enters, nolens volens^ remember they 
must pay into bank the whole value of all the land comprised 
in the notice to treat. If they pay less, an injunction to 
restrain them may be obtained. They cannot enter on less 
land than is comprised in the notice to treat. 

They can enter before making compensation : 

If the necessity of immediate entry is so urgent as to pre- 
clude them from following the slower modes of procedure. 

Where they have deposited the purchase-money. 

Where they want to enter merely for surveying and taking 
levels of such lands, and of probing or boring to ascertain 
nature of soil, and of setting out the line of works. 

Notice, not less than three, or more than fourteen, days is neces- 
sary to owners or occapiers of such lands where no preyioos con- 
sent. It 18 well to remember that compensation must be made 
for damage done. 
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Where there is an eqnitable mortgage ; but it appears that 
if insufficient is paid into court to meet the amount of such 
mortgage, the mortgagee of the equity is entitled to be placed 
in the same position as if the company had purchased the 
equity of redemption. Of course, in practice, the company 
should not disregard so important a personage ; if they do, 
they cannot complain. 

Where, while not proposing to take the land, they yet 
injuriously affect it. Nothing can prevent their so doing, 
and they may execute their works. 

The remedy of those injured must be sustained in a different 
manner. 

Where licence has been given. 

Such licence cannot be revoked, it must be borne in mind. 

Should the company, however, take possession under any 
of the above-mentioned powers, you will do well to advise 
your client to send in a particular of daim ; which, if not 
agreed to (it would seem the amount must exceed 502. in this 
case), or if they do not proceed to summon a jury within 
twenty-one days, when required by the claimant, will become 
an absolute right. I confess, however, in my experience I 
have never had or heard of such a result being obtained. It 
is worth mentioning that the claimant does not lose his right 
to have his claim assessed by a jury, because he may have 
fjEoled to make a claim previous to the entry on his land. 

They can enter, although the character of the ground will 
be materially altered by the operations they make. 

Even should their works prevent a jury from forming a correct 
estimate of the value of the land, it is no ground for aa injunction 
to restrain. 

Tliey cannot enter : Unless they can show the necessity of 
urgency. 

As an illustration : A company cannot take possession under a 
valuation made two years prior to an attempt to exercise the com- 
pulsory powers of entry, because the fact of not exercising their 
powers for so long a time is sufficient evidence that there is no 
urgent necessity for immediate entry. 
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Until the money is deposited in a bank. 

The method of deposit does not come within the proyince 
of the snrveyor. I therefore will not bnrden his memory 
therewith. 

Until award made. 

Until veydict given. 

Or if no award made or verdict given, until a surveyor 
appointed by two justices, in a certain manner (the details I 
need not give) determine the value of the lands or the inter- 
ests therein. 

Such money must be deposited as above mentioned— or it' would 
appear in this case a bond mnst be given, in a penal sum, with 
interest, without depositing the money. 

Cannot make a tunnel under lands without paying or de- 
positing compensation as if land taken. 

Oannot take, if lands mortgaged, unless sufficient deposit 
made to compensate mortgagee for being paid off before the 
proper time. 

This applies also to persons having an equitable lien, the com- 
pany being bound to settle with them before taking possession. 

In order to make this portion of my subject more easy for 

reference, I will here give a Table of the cases in which a 

company may and may not insist upon entry before making 

compensation. 

Table VII. 

They may : — 
When necessity can be proved urgent. 
When purchase-money is deposited. 

On not less than three days'^notice, for surveying, levelling, or 
probing. 
Where there is an equitable mortgage. 
Where land is injuriously affected, not proposed to be taken. 
Where licence has been given. 

They may not : — 
Unless urgency can be shown. 
Until purchase-money is deposited. 
Until award made. 
Until verdict given. 
If land mortgaged, unless mortgagee compensated. 
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I avoid pniposely all that which relates to the legal portion 
of my sabject ; as, for instance, the validity of bonds ; who 
may and who may not give them ; the power of justices and 
the Board of Trade ; lien, and its enforcement ; declaration 
of lien ; wiKol entry ; warrant to sheriff where refdsal to 
give land ; as these matters, though they come before ns, do 
so only properly in conjmiction with our client's legal ad- 
viser. For this reason also I do not propose to deal with the 
Title question, as that belongs to the gentlemen of the law. 
But some few hints will be of advantage, more especially as 
the law says every man is supposed to know the law, and is 
treated accordingly. 

No longer title than sixty years can be claimed* 

If company refuse to accept best titie vendor can make, 
he may call upon them to complete or abandon the contract. 

The mere taking possession of property and making even 
slight alterations therein is not, it would seem, necessarily an 
acceptance of the title. 

But if property taken possession of is injured before 
acceptance of title, company cannot elect ; they have to pay 
purchase-money into court. 

When the title not in dispute, the company have a right to 
possession for six months after notice of claim. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GOODWILL — IXPLANATION OF TERM — GOODWILL NOT REALLY SOLD — 
CLAIM FOB LOSS OF CJONNEOTION BY BEHOYAL — MOBTGAGEE ENTITLED 
TO AMOUNT ASSESSED FOB GOODWILL, ONLY AS FAB AS BEOUBITY IS 
INSUFFICIENT — NO COMPENSATION FOB INJUBY TO GOODWILL WHEBE 
NO LAND IS TAKEN — STOCK — LOSS BY FOBCED SALE — COST OF 
BEHOYAL — DAMAGE THEBEBY — LOBD ELDON'S OPINION ON BEM0VAL8 
— ^IF NEW PBEMISES CANNOT BE FOUND, CLAIM FOB COST OF WABE- 
BOUSING — LOSS BEFOBE SUITABLE PBEMISES FOUND. 

GOODWILL. — The next point which mnst engage our 
attention is that of '' goodwill," as it is commonly 
termed ; and this is certainly a troublesome element in dealing 
with compensations. It is not really ''goodwill" that is 
sold, although many surveyors so call it ; the claim is for the 
loss that will accrue from the removal. Let me explain this 
more fully, as it is very important and not generally under- 
stood. Suppose a tradesman sells to another the lease and 
goodwill of a shop ; he has a claim for the value of the lease, 
the fixtures, some stock (probably), and then adds a sum for 
the value of his connection. This is what is properly under* 
stood by the expression *^ goodwill." Now assume the sale 
to a railway company. He does not sell his connection to 
the railway, who do not want it, and who never stipulate that 
he shall not carry his connection with him. He clearly, 
therefore, does not seU his goodwill in the sense above men- 
tioned, but he has a claim for any damage that may accrue 
to him through loss of connection in consequence of removal. 
Where your client cannot obtain other premises in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, it may be necessary to make a special 
claim for injury, as sometimes, in such a case, the whole of 
the connection may be lost. This will apply only to such 
trades as are of a purely local character. A brewer can 
claim for the loss of sale of beer to a public-house, where 
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the lease contained the covenant that he was to supply it. 
Beyond the yalne of the lease, he would be entitled to com- 
pensation on the loss he would sustain by the pulling down 
of the house, and the consequent ceasing of the demand for 
beer. 

The legal definition of what goodwill is, is pertinent to 
this subject. Amongst the public it is generally considered 
as something appertaining rather to the individual shopkeeper 
than to the lease ; yet the legal decisions affirm that the mort- 
gagee to whom the premises are mortgaged is entitled to any 
amount that may be assessed for goodwill. This shows 
clearly it goes with the house, and not with the occupier or 
lessee. 

Please understand it is not meant that the mortgagee is to make 
a profit out of goodwill ; bat if his security is insufficient, that 
then he may take so much out of the goodwill assessment as will 
bring him ** home," to use the technical expression. 

Most recent decisions give no compensation for injury to 
goodwill, or for loss of profit, where no land is taken. 

The essence of compensation as recently decided, is that some 
injury must be shown to rights in land, and that injuries to good- 
will or to loss of profit in business carried on upon land not taken 
are not entitled to compensation. 

Stock, — The next head of claim is very confusing to the 

surveyor, and arises where a client, having to remove, cannot 

realize the full value of his goods. He is compelled to sell 

them in a hurry, and, of course, to obtain prompt sales, must 

sell at a sacrifice. It is to reimburse such loss that the claim 

is made. It sometimes happens your client prefers to remove 

his stock to his new premises, and there sell them in ordinary 

course, to running the risk of loss by forced sale. In this 

case the claim will be for cost of removal and possible 

e thereby. It will surely be contended that any 

e arising in consequence of the removal is due to the 

sness of the owner or his agents, and cannot, thero- 

>rm a claim against the company. Should such an 

' be raised, the reply will not be amiss that was made 
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by the celebrated Lord Eldon, that ^ three removes were 
equal to one fire." 

Now aBsniue your client cannot find any premises into 
which to remove his stock direct from the old premises, and 
that his stock is of such a nature that it cannot be suddenly 
realized — say, for instance, a patent article, such as a knife- 
cleaning machine, medical apparatus, or some such articles, 
which, while bulky, could not be sold at all at any sacrifice, 
as such sales would permanently injure the value. Here, if 
it can be shown that due diligence has been used to obtain 
new premises, the fair charge for warehousing the stock 
should be added to your claim. 

A tradesman can claim for the loss he may sustain before 
he can obtain other suitable premises. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

METHOD OF MAEINO CLAIM — FOBM USED BY METBOPOLITAN BOARD OF 
W0BE8 — HOW TO FILL UP*. 

METHOD OF MAKING A Claih. — Asstuniiig now you 
have receiyed the notice to treat, which is usually 
accompanied by a blank form of claim, the first point will be 
to carefully fill in that form. For the guidance of my 
readers, and that I may make these articles most practical, 
I give as an illustration the form now being used by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The particulars to be filled in in the first column require 
no remark. Those in the second may be obtained from the 
schedule appended to the Notice to Treat It will be wise, 
however, to see the plan, which must, according to the Act, 
be deposited with the Clerk of the Peace for the county, so 
that any error in the schedule may be detected. The filling 
in of the third column consists simply of the numbers and 
description of the property. The fourth may somewhat trouble 
you ; but any difficulties it may present will be readily sur- 
mounted if you have (or will) carefully peruse Chap. II. 
ante. Great care is necessary in filling in column 5, as the 
information cannot be legally demanded, and may in some 
cases be prejudicial. The last column explains itself, and of 
the method of arriving at the amount of each item of claim I 
next propose to treat. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOW TO TAUrZ — TBTB BASIS, TALrZ TO TKSTOB — PSBCErTAGB FOB 
FOBCED SALE — CASE CW FBEBBOUk, BOT LBT OB LEASE — IF 1ST OB 
LEASE — BECESSITT OF SHOWIB6 BEgPOSSIllILITT OF IJBWEB — FBEE- 
HOLD GBOCBD-BESiTB — DITTO, WITH BETEBSIOB TO BACK-BENTS — 

BZAXPLE — nrrro, supposixg pbopbbtt to be tbbt dilapidated — 

FBEEHOLD, SUBJECT TO IJABELmEB ABD BESTBICTIOBS UFB-IKTEB- 

B8TB — EXAXFLB — BETEBSIQBS OOFTHOLD — DITTO. SUBJECT TO 

FIBB AT DEATH EXAMFLE — FINB8 OB AUBBATION — DITTO, OB 

ADmSBlOB OF BBW LIFE — LEASEHOLD — USUAL BATE OF IBTBBEST 

— LEASEHOLD OB OBB LIFE — DITTO, OB FIBST OF THBEE LTVBS — 

DITTO, OB LAST OF THBEE LITEB EBAMPLB 8HOBT LEASEHOLD 

WEEKLY FBOPEBTT — ^EXAMFLB — DTJUBT TO GOODWILL — ^USUAL ALLOW- 
ABCE TBADE-FITTIBGS FUBBITUBB AKD nXTUBEB TABLE THI. 

— ITElfB OF CLAIM — OOBSIDBBATION FOB PUBCHASB BOMETDEES A 
BEirT-CHABOE — HOW SECUBED — DIBADYABTA6BB. 

HOW TO Value. — The trae and admitted basis of valna- 
tion is not what is the value to the purchaser, but the 
value to the vendor. This is only right and proper; the 
vendor is asked to sell, and not merely asked, but required, 
nolens volens, to sell, and the true estimate of value is the 
value to him, or her, who is compelled to part with the land ; 
to which is added 10 per cent., the present accepted percen- 
tage. Formerly this percentage was higher.* 

* While preparing for press, a case has been heard (Nov. 28th, 1873) 
before Mr. Under-Sherifif Bnrchell, which will doubtless become an 
important precedent on this point. The Charity Trustees of St 
Leonard, Shoreditch, claimed from the Metropolitan Board of Works 
15 per cent, for forced sale, as part of the compensation dne to them for 
a house in High Street, Shoreditch, required for the new street from 
Bloomsburj to Shoreditch. The Attorney-General, for the Metro- 
politan Board, stated the theory of 15 per cent for forced sale was new 
to him, aud the Under-Sheriff concurred, remarking that the usual sum 
was 10 per cent, to cover all extras on a forced sale of property. Ulti- 
mately the jury, in giving their verdict for 3000/., stated they had 
given 10 per cent., declining to entertain the application for 15 per cent. 
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Let ns asstune that your client's property, required to be 
taken, is freehold, consisting of houses or other premises, not 
let upon lease. The number of years' purchase at which 
you will value must of course depend in great measure upon 
its position, convenience, &c. — indeed, upon all the points 
which I have already indicated as being those to which 
attention must be given in surveying. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, however, you wiU be justified in estimating this 
property at from 18 to 20 years' purchase ; the latter paying 
5Z. per cent. From the amount so obtained must be deducted 
the value of the dilapidations, and the remainder, plus the 
value of fixtures, if any, will represent the value of your 
client's interest. 

It must, of course, be understood that the anjount to be 
multiplied by the number of years' purchase must be the net 
annual income receivable after deduction of all rates and 
taxes (if payable by landlord), annual outlay for repair, and 
payment of the premium on the insurance. 

If the property be let upon repairing lease, it will not 
be necessary to deduct the value of the dilapidations, as your 
client's lessee is bound to keep and deliver up the property 
in good condition. It is necessary, however, that you should 
be in a position to show that such lessee is a responsible 
person, of sufficient means to discharge his obligations imder 
the repairing covenant, as otherwise the point will not im- 
probably be raised by the other side that the amount of the 
dilapidations must be deducted from the value of your 
client's interest. 

K the property be freehold, and let at ground-rents, it 
will be proper to value, in some cases, at considerably more 
than 20 years' purchase. Indeed, freehold ground-rents in 
the City of London may be said to range between 26 and 33 
years' purchase, though, in some exceptional cases, I have 
known them to fetch more ; but in such instances the excep- 
tional value of the reversion has, in my opinion, effected the 
purchase. 
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In many ofles llieie will be lercrsion to tiie ladc-rents to 
be eoDsidexed, in additi<m to the ^mfaie of tbe present groond- 
lentB^ Thns your dient's intensl may consisi of lOOL per 
I I 11 II m^ mwiam^ from fiediold giDiind-i^cntBy witb levcxoon, 
at the e^iiy of the present leeees in 20 ynn' tinie, to the 
imck-renta, amoimting to, ay, lOOOL per annnm. 

In such » cue as this it will be li^it to taloB, fiist, the 
yalne of the present income of lOOL for 20 yean, and this 
may be caicniated vpon flie 5 per eent. table, which gi^es 
12-46 yeaiB'piiidiafle, or £1,246 

Now the Table of lOOOl. per annum in popetidty (H is 
aannned of ooone that the 1000/. is the net inoome le- 
oeiTable after all dednctions nude) upon the 4 per oait. 
table, wiU be 25 jeanT pmchaae, or 25,000 

26,246 
But as the 1000/. will not be reeeiYable far 20 years, 
this amonnt mnst be disooonted by the Tslne of the 
1000/. for that time, at the same rate of interest, viz, 
13-59 years* purchase, or 13,590 



Therefore yaloe of interest = £12,656 



Snppofiing, bowerer, that the bnildings are so old or 
dilapidated that there is a probability they will baye to 
be polled down at the end of the 20 years. In this case we 
mnst Talne the buildings and the land separately. The first 
step then will be to ascertain the annual rental yalue of the 
gromid alone. 

Suppose the house and land let together for per annum . . 100 
Deduct for rates, taxes, annual repairs, insurance, &c. . . 25 

75 
Let us now estimate the probable original cost of the 
building, which was, let us say, 800/. Deduct for the 
builder's interest on his outlay, 7i^ per cent 60 

Annual letting value of ground .. .. £15 
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It is perhaps almost needless to again remind my readers 

that any result arrived at by calculation should be carefully 

checked by inquiry as to the yalne of similar property in the 

neighbourhood. 

£ s. d. 

The ground being freehold, and of the annnal 

value determined as ahove, we find that its value on 
the 4 per cent, table (the one generally employed) 
is 25 years' purchase, or 375 

To this we must add the value for the 20 years of 
the 100/. present annual income, less the 15/. ground- 
rent which we have already valued. This, on the 
5/. per cent, table, is worth 12*46 years' purchase. 

£85x12-46 = 1,059 10 



£1,434 10 



Of course, in all cases, the rate of interest which is selected 
at which to value must be governed by circumstances — and 
it is here that the knowledge and experience of the surveyor 
comes into play. I can but indicate the method and prin- 
ciples, and leave my readers to apply them to varying oases. 
Thus, in the case of a freehold subject to certain restrictions, 
it will depend upon the nature of those restrictions, and the 
extent to which they affect the value of the property, what 
table of interest it will be right to employ in the calcula- 
tion. 

In the case of freeholds subject to chief-rent, fee-farm-rent, 
or other pecuniary liability, it will, of course, be necessary to 
deduct the amount of such liability from the annual income 
before making your calculation. 

Let me now give an example of the method of valuing life 
interests : — 

Suppose A, aged 30, has a life interest in property let on 
ground-rents amounting to 50Z. per annmn, with reversion in 
20 years to rack-rents amounting to 400Z. 

According to the Carlisle table, a person aged 30 may 
expect to live 34 * 34 years. It will be fidr, therefore, to take 
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the Talne of the preseiifc ammiijr of 50L fe 20 jeara, and the 
Yalae of 400Z. fe 34*34, discomitiiig flie Liftter bj the value 
of 400Z. for 20 yean, the leveraum fidliiig in at the end of 
tba-t time only. Thos : — 

501. for 20 yean is worUi, on the 5 po oe&t table, £. 
12*46 years' pnrdiaae, or 623 

4002, for 84'34 years is wortii about 16-25 yeariT pnr- 
ehase^ or £6,500 

Less the Talne of 400/. defened for 20 years = 

12-46 years' purchase 4,984 

1,516 

£2,139 

which is, therefore, the yalne of A's life interest. 

The foregoing examples so amply illnstrate the method of 
gaining reversions that it will not, I think, be necessary to 
giye any special illustrations. 

Copyhold property, being also held in perpetuity, is valued 
in the same way, deductions and allowances being of course 
made for all fines, quit-rents, or other liabilities to which the 
property may be subject. 

Suppose a copyhold property be held subject to a fine of 
50Z. at death, and the age of the present copyholder is 50 
years, in valuing it will be necessary to deduct from the 
annual income such a sum as will, invested at compound 
interest, secure 60Z. at the probable date of decease of the 
present life. Thus, by the Tables it will be seen that the 
probable duration of the life of a person aged 50, in London, 
is 20 years. Now to secure 50Z. at the end of 20 years we 
must put by annually IZ. 10«. 2^(i (which accumulating at 
compound interest at 6 per cent, will produce that sum), and 
that amount must therefore be deducted from the annual 
value of the property. 

Fi'MS on alienation, being purely voluntary, may be dis- 
regarded. 

Fines on the admission of a new life must, of course, be 
treated in the same way as those payable at death. 
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I do not think that much need be said on the yalnation of 
leasehold property, the goyeming principles being precisely 
the same as those already explained. The surveyor having, 
from his observation of the circmnstances of the property) 
determined the rate of interest at which he thinks it should 
be valued, will readily find, by reference to the Tables, 
the number of years' purchase which mnst be given to 
secure that rate, and will value accordingly. 6Z. per cent., 
I may mention, is the usual rate taken in compensation 
cases. 

In valuing property held upon one life only, reference to 
the tables will give at once the numbeor of years' purchase 
which experience has shown may be given to secure a certain 
rate of interest upon the probabilities of the duration of 
a life of a given age. 

In valuing leases held upon more than one life, an average 
must be taken of the probable duration of such lives. Thus 
in cases where the determination is upon the decease of the 
first of three lives, the proper course will be, not to select 
the worst of the three, and to value as though the leases 
were subject to that one only, as might at first sight appear 
judicious ; nor, conversely, where the determination is upon 
the fjEdlure of the last of three, to select the best ; but to 
remember that, in the first case, there are two chances of 
a life foiling even before the worst ; and in the latter, that 
there are two chances of a life outliving the best. Take a 
case where a lease is determinable on the decease of the last 
of three lives, aged respectively 10, 85, and 75 years. This, 
by the Tables, is worth 17 • 79 years' purchase, while if it were 
held on the best life only, viz. that aged 10 years, it would 
be worth only 16 * 67 years' purchase. 

Where the vendor is liable for the repairs to the property, 
it is proper and usual to deduct the value of the dilapidations 
from the amount arrived at by valuation of the property as if 
in perfect repair. Thus: suppose your client holds upon 
lease for 23 years unexpired at 60/. a year, a property let 
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on weekly tenancies, and producing a gross rental of, per 
annum, 

£ 8. d. 

500 
From this we must deduct — £ «. d. 

Ground-rent 50 

Bates and taxes, losses by empties,! 
&c., annual repairs, insurances, &c.,> 166 
33 per cent., or one-tbird ) 216 

£284 

This income for 23 years, to pay 6 per cent., is 

worth 12*30 years' purcbase, or 3,493 4 

Kow, supposing the value of the dilapidations be 300 

the remainder £3,193 4 
will represent the value of the property. 

Having dealt with land and houses, we now come to 
those points which apply to business premises solely. The 
nature of the injury to goodwill has already been folly 
explained : it is usual, in ordinary cases, to charge two years' 
loss of profit for such injury; next, the charge for trade- 
fittings, which will have to be arrived at by appraisement, or 
a sum claimed for injury in removal, and alteration to make 
them fit the new premises. The same rule will apply to 
planned furniture and fixtures. To more completely exem- 
plify the method of dealing with these points, I will here 
give a Table showing the items, some of which will form the 
claim. 

Table Vm. 

Value of premises ; freehold, leasehold, or otherwise. 

Percentage for forced sale. 

Severance. 

Cost of removal of the furniture. 

Value of the planned furniture and fixtures. 

(If these not sold, claim for cost of removal, and adaptation and 
refixing of same in new premises.) 
Value of trade-fittings. 

(If not sold, claim for cost of removal, adaptation, and refixing, 
as before.) 
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Depreciation of^ or loss by forced sale of stock. 
(The alternative claim would, in lieu of this, be for cost of re- 
moval, damage thereby, and further, in the cases previously 
alluded to, cost of warehousing.) 

Goodwill. 

I may here mention that, in some rare instances, the con- 
sideration money paid to the vendor, instead of being a lump 
sum, takes the form of an annual rent-charge. This, in the 
case of a railway company, is secured by being a charge on 
the tdlhy and is recoyerable by action or distress. I cannot 
advise sale in this way, because the rent-charge is only 52. per 
cent, on the value ; and it may be very difficult to get the 
rent, as by recent legislation the rolling-stock is protected 
from distress, and also any goods that may have been assigned 
to creditors. 
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CHAPTER X. 

METHODS OF EOrPTLEMENT OF CLAIM — SUBVBY0R8 — JTJBTICES — ABBI- 
TBATOBS — JUBIES — DECLARATION — FORM OF SAME — CONSEQUENCE 
OF C0BBX7FT DECLARATION — IMPROPER VALUATION — NOMINATION — 
LIMIT OF justices' JURISDICTION — NOTICE OF ELECTION BETWEEN 
ARBITRATION AND JURY — ADVANTAGES OP JURY — ADVANTAGES OF 
ARBITRATION — SURPRISES — INSTANCES — MR. HAWKINS, Q.C., AND 
THE WITNESS — A JURY METHOD OF ARRIVINO AT VERDICT — DE- 
SPONDING VIEWS — INSTANCE OF JURY VERDICT — FRONTAGE AND 
BACK LAND — JURISDICTION AS TO TITLE. 

HAVING now condncted my readers throngli the con- 
sideration of every phase of the claim, the next matter 
for our attention is the methods by which that claim is to be 
settled and adjusted. Supposing that the amount of the claim 
differs so far from that which the agents of the company con- 
sider adequate that no arrangement can be arrived at, what 
are the tribunals to which the question may be referred ? 

I have already stated that there are four methods : — 1st, 
surveyors ; 2nd, justices ; 3rd, arbitrators ; 4th, juries. 

With regard to the first of these methods I will call atten- 
tion to a matter of formality which is of importance. The 
valuation made by two surveyors appointed, one on each side, 
or the umpire, if the surveyors disagree, will not be valid 
unless there is attached to the award or valuation a " decla- 
ration" of its accuracy. The surveyors must therefore make 
an award and then sign a certificate that the amount they 
have awarded is sufficient. It may be as well that I should 
here give the form of declaration usually employed. 

Form. 
I, A. B., do Bolemnlj and sincerely declare that I will faithfully, 
impartially, and honestly, according to the best of my skill and 
ability, execute the duty of making the valuation hereby referred 
tome. 

Made and subscribed. A. B. 

(Date) 
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It is almost unnecessary, still this work will not be con- 
sidered complete if I do not mention tliat if the declaration 
be made corruptly, or, being made, the surveyor acts contrary 
thereto, he is guilty of a miademeanour. 

It is held that if a surveyor does not enter the building he 
has to value, it is not a proper valuation. 

The " nomination " of the surveyor or arbitrator, and the 
declaration, must be annexed to the valuation. For form of 
this see Appendix. 

All the expenses incident to the valuation must be borne bj the 
•* takers *' under the compulsory powers. 
Severance damages are to be included in the valuation. 

Justices. — The jurisdiction of justices is limited to cases 
where the claim does not exceed 50/., and to cases where the 
claimant has no greater interest than that of a tenant from 
year to year. 

The justices are, in addition to the value of the land taken, to 
value the damage arising from " severance ; " but they may assess 
the severance claim and compensation in one sum. 

It is held that though a written agreement may be void at 
law (as, for example, an agreement for a term of five years), 
still as in equity it is equivalent to a lease, it cannot be taken 
before two justices ; the interest being greater than that of a 
tenant from year to year. 

Apportionment of Bent, — Two justices have the power to 
apportion the rent in the case of lands charged with a rent- 
charge, when part only is required, and the parties cannot 
agree. 

Arbitrators cmd Juries. — If the amount claimed exceeds 502., 
the owner may elect whether, in case the company refuse to 
pay his claim, he shall go to a jury, or have the amount 
assessed by arbitration. He must give notice to the company 
of his determination. Now, as to the methods. Tour client 
is sure to consult you, and you will have to give him the 
benefit of your experience. Which would you advise — arbi- 
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tnftioiior ftjmj? To eiuJ>1e 70a to came to » li^t dedskn, 
I will giTe joa tiie IcaiHng poiniB of each metiiod. 

If joa gp to ^JMnfy the advamiages are : — 

L Wiihintweiitj-KniedajBllieoompujiielioiiDdtolmTe 

it gammoiied after joa notify your desire. 

2. Thededsion wiUbearriYedat ontiiedAjof triaL 

3. The Terdict will be given the same daj. 

4. Your client will nsoall j he hotter pleased with the 
fomalitj of the jarj going to Tiew, and the decifiioa of a 
number of men, rather than that of one skilled man. 

What, then, are the advantages of gcong to arbitration? 
maj Cftirly be asked, the disadvantages being so many, 
namely— it is sh>wer in obtaining a commencement of the 
proceedings; the process, when commenced, is mach more 
tardy ; the decision is often not known for weeks after the 
final sitting. Well, the advantages sometimes more than 
connterbalance all the disadvantages. 

1. Yon are less liable to a " surprise." 

2. Yon are more certain to get about the proper amount. 
8. In many cases the '' view " of unskilled men would be 

prejudicial to your client. 

First, as to '' surprises." Any-one who has had much ex- 
perience with jury cases will at once remember instances in 
which, though he had his plans and calculations well pre- 
pared, and his '^ confirming " surveyors all ready ; their re- 
ports in the hands of solicitors ; the private view with counsel 
passed, and the result all he could wish ; the final consulta- 
tion over, and the day arrived — some awkward and unex- 
pected evidence as to the value of adjoining land spreads 
dismay amongst his '* team." Builders, perhaps, brought up 
to say what they sold it for a few months before ; evidence as 
to bad foundations which exist only in imagination ; as to 
bad drainage having a like foundation ; what adjoining houses 
have recently sold for. There is no time to bring up counter 
evidence to disprove all these points when the case is before 
a jury, but when before an arbitrator there is plenty, as at 
the next sitting evidence can be tendered. 
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While treating of the subject of surprises, an incident occurs to 
me. In a case, my client thought to strengthen the evidence bj 
having a local surveyor who knew all about the land. In the 
** box •' he had given his evidence more than supporting my view of 
value. When Mr. Hawkins, Q.G., rose to cross-examine him, his 
first question did not appear at all out of the common. It was, ** I 
suppose you have not always considered land in this locality of 
this large value ? " The answer was, of course, it had increased in 
value. Q. Since last evening ? A. No (a puzzled sort of " No,'* as 
if the witness could not see the drift of the question). Q. You 
may say *^ No/* but what did you tell some one you met on the 
land last evening? Did not you tell him that the land for the 
workhouse was sold twelve months ago for 500/. an acre ? and now 
you are asking 1000/. for this land ? A. I don't remember saying 
that. I do remember an inquisitive old fellow asking me a lot of 
questions about the land, and as he was chatty and pleasant, I 
told him a good deal." Mr. Hawkins : Yes ; and I suppose you 
don't know that that inquisitive old fellow was myself? but I will 
remove my wig to help you." Suiting the action to the word, Mr. 
Hawkins did so, much to the visible astonishment of the witness. 

This is only one instance of an unpleasant surprise. On 
this ground arbitration has the advantage ; bnt whether it is 
sufficient to outweigh the adyantages offered by the jury 
system I leave my readers to decide for themselves. As to 
point 2, the process does seem really to obtain amongst juries 
of adding up all the amoxmts of the surveyors on both sides, 
and dividing the total by their number ; so that I think I am 
entitled to say that the result arrived at is less certain than 
where you have a skilled arbitrator who weighs all that 
is said, and tries to arrive at the real value. As to point 3, 
no remarks are necessary, except to advise my readers 
that the class of property to which I there allude is that 
of an inferior kind, or where much dilapidation has been 
allowed to accrue. There the jury are likely to take a de- 
sponding view of the value, although all the dilapidations may 
have arisen since the time when the owner could legally repair. 

As an example of the way in which the jury system some- 
times works, I will instance the following: — 

A parish wanted a new workhouse, and required five acres of 
land, and at a meeting fixed the price they would pay per acre, 
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and determined they would go in anj ont-of-the-waj part of the 
district rather than exceed that price. A certain owner, being 
poor, and having a quantity of land without frontages, agreed to 
sell to them at that price. The land loe were selling had frontage 
to the main road and to two other roads, and was therefore of an 
entirely different character, yet the evidence unexplained, damaged 
our claim. The jury would not recognize that five acres taken from 
a Umited area must enhance the value of the remainder, nor could 
they appreciate the difference of value of frontage land and back 
land, to which special approaches had to be made. 

In defence of the jury method, I wonld say that the diffi- 
cnlty of deciding where skilled or technical witnesses so 
much differ is extremely great. 

Tide. — It should be noted that neither juries nor arbitra- 
tors have any jurisdiction as to ^' title." 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

UETB0P0LI8 LOCAL MANAGEMENT AOT — METBOFOLITAN BUILDINOfl ACT — 
FOWEBS CONFEBBED ON TESTBIES AND DISTRICT BOARDS — BOARD ONLY 
COMPELLED TO PURCHASE WHERE SURFACE AFFEOTED — BOARD MAY 
INSPECT DRAINS — COST OF REINSTATEMENT, HOW BORNE — COVERING 
OYER OPEN DITCHES — ACTION WHERE STREAM POLLUTED — DAMAGE BY 
ERECTION OF URINALS — REMOVAL OF PROJECTIONS — DAMAGE TO SEWER 
BY WORK ON ADJOINING LANDS — POWERS OF PURCHASE — CONSENT OF 
SECRETARY OF STATE NECESSARY FOR COMPULSORY PURCHASE — ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN DAILY PAPERS — NOTICE TO OWNERS — MODES OF SETTLE- 
MENT OF DISPUTED CASES — WHERE WORKS OF RAILWAY OR CANAL 
INTERFERED WITH — MODE OF SETTLEMENT — GENERAL STREET LINE 

« 

— BUILDING AND ADJOINING OWNERS — DISPUTES TO BE SETTLED 
BY SURVEYORS — APPEAL TO COUNTY AND SUPERIOR COURTS — RIGHTS 
AND LIABILITIES OF BX7ILDING OWNER — CONCLUSION — REVIEW OF 
CONTENTS. 

MT remarks on the subject of Compensations wonld be 
incomplete without some mention of such cases as 
arise xmder the Metropolis Local Management Acts and the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act. 

Among the powers conferred on vestries and district Boards 
by the ^' Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855," are the 
following : — 

To repair sewers, and from time to time ooDstruct new ones. 
To inspect drains, privies, and cesspools. 
To cover over ditches, open drains, &c. 

To provide and maintain nrinals and other public conveniences. 
To remove existing projections la front of any building in any 
street. 

Unlike the case of a railway company, the Board can 
only be compelled to purchase land where the sewer affects 
the surface of that land. The Board may, as aboye stated, 
inspect drains and cesspools; and where these are found 
to be in proper order, they are to be reinstated at the expense 
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of the Booird^oompeaiflAtion bemg made for all damage caoaed 
hj the im^ectioiL Also, in ooTering oTer anj open ditch, 
ihej must make oompensatioiL for any rights to the use of 
the water or stream destroyed or interfered with. 

An action fi>r a nuisance will lie where a stream becomes 
polluted by reason of a new system of drainage executed by 
a district Board. Damage oocasuHied by the erection of 
urinals or other public oouTenienoes is to be defrayed as 
portion of the expense of sewerage. Where the Board act 
under their power to remoye projections, they must give 
seven days' notice; and in cases where the projection is 
removable under any previously-existing Act, no compensa- 
tion need be made. 

It is to be noted that should a sewer be constnicted 
by any district Board, and injury subsequently arise to such 
sewer by reason of works done on the adjoining land, the 
Board are not entitled to compensation. Should, for in- 
stance, the lateral support of the adjacent ground be neces- 
sary to the stability of the sewer, this must be secured by 
the purchase of the ground by the Board. 

For these and other purposes the Metropolitan and district 
Boards are empowered, by the 18 & 19 Vict., cap. 120 (with 
which is incorporated certain portions of the Lands Clauses 
Act, 1846), to purchase lands, or any right or easement in or 
over lands, which they may deem necessary for the formation 
or protection of the works which they are authorized to 
execute. 

No land or easement over land can be compulsorily taken 
without the written consent of the Secretary of State ; and 
before applying for such consent the Metropolitan Board 
should advertise in a London daily paper at least once in 
each of four consecutive weeks, stating the nature of the 
works proposed ; a place where a plan of such works may be 
seen ; and the quantity of land or nature of the rights pro- 
posed to be acquired. 

In addition, they should serve a notice on the owners or 
lessees, four weeks before application is made to the Secretary 
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of State, stating the particulars of the land or rights required, 
and that the Board is willing to treat for the purchase thereof, 
and as to the compensation to be made for damage. 

The modes of settlement of disputed cases are : — Before 
two justices, where claim does not exceed 50Z., or by arbitra- 
tion, where claim does exceed 502. There is no provision for 
a jury under this Act. 

Where the works of the Board will interfere with those of 
any railway or canal, notice, accompanied by plans, is to be* 
given to the company; and if within seven days objection 
be made, the works are not to be commenced, but reference is 
to be made to an engineer appointed by the Board of Trade on 
application by either party, to determine the manner in which 
the works are to be done. 

The Metropolitan Board may take down and set back 
buildings proj^scting before a general street line, making com- 
pensation for all damage and expense caused thereby. It 
should be noted that an error in the deposited plans does not 
invalidate the power to purchase compulsorily. 

Disputes between building and adjoining owners are, under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855, to be settled by a 
surveyor, or by a third surveyor appointed by those of 
the respective parties. An appeal to the county court from 
the decision of the surveyors is allowed ; and an action in the 
superior courts may be brought if the appellant can prove to 
the satisfsuition of the county court judge that if the matter be 
decided against him, he will be liable to pay a sum, exclusive 
of costs, exceeding 502. 

A building owner has a right, xmder certain conditions, to 
raise any party structure permitted by the Act to be raised, 
but he must make good all damage occasioned thereby. The 
damage here referred to is structural damage only, as sur- 
veyors called in to arbitrate on the dispute would have no 
jurisdiction on a point of damage to light and air. Under the 
Act, the building owner is liable to a cumulative penalty for 
neglect to make good such structural damage. 

I think I may now fairly claim to have given my readers 

F 2 
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sudi an insist into the flaEent prineipleB which govern the 
ocMidiict of oompeiisation diims as can he afforded in a short 
series of articles in the pages of a journal devoted to the 
interests of a profession which emhiaoes within its scope 
more varied branches than perhaps any other. I have shown 
them snccessively, and in such order as seemed to me to 
present the various points in the most natural seqnenoe, 
who and what are the parties with whom, in the making of 
claims, my readers are likely to find themselves brought in 
contact; and I have enumerated the various points which 
most frequently form the ground of daim in cases where the 
property in question is acquired by the purchasing corpora- 
tion. Passing then to the Tarious kinds of interest in pro- 
perty which may exist, I have giren such a sketch of the 
nature of each as mig|ht be contained within suitable limits ; 
and I haye next considered the way in which . the value of a 
property is affected by its position, characteristics of plan, 
&c., its state of repair, and such other points as can only be 
ascertained by a visit to the property and inquiry in the neigh- 
bourhood. I haye then given a short description of the 
'* Notice to Treat," and of what constitutes proper service; 
of the particulars of claim, and of all the various kinds of 
injury for which claims can and cannot be sustained, where 
the property itself is not acquired. Next, I have spoken of 
the property which a company may insist upon taking ; and, 
on the other hand, of that which the owner may insist shall 
be taken, and of the various rights of vendor and purchaser 
upon these and cognate matters. I have also described super- 
fluous lands, with the rights attaching thereto ; and entry 
under compulsory powers, with a Table showing under what 
circTunstances a company may and may not insist upon enters 
ing into possession before making compensation. Next 
follow a few hints as to the time within which an offer should 
be accepted, and also some on the question of title, which I 
trust may be found useful. Into the points of " goodwill " 
and " stock,'' and especially into that of " how to value," I 
have gone fully, and have illustrated my remarks with 
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worked-ont examples wliicli will, I think, meet most of the 
ordinary difficulties of every-day practice. And, finally, I 
haye explained the yarious methods of arriying at a solution 
of a disputed case, with such remarks upon the peculiarities 
attaching to each method as will, I think, make their relatiye 
merits clear ; and haye also added some obseryations upon 
the special peculiarities of cases arising xmder the Metropolis 
Management and Building Acts. 

As regards a great part of the matter which I haye set 
before my readers, I haye that confidence which one neces- 
sarily feels in speaking of things of which one has a positiye 
knowledge and eyery-day experience. As regards the rest, I 
may say I haye spared no trouble to secure the best authority 
for all that I haye written, and trust that my readers may 
experience the benefit of this in the use they may make of 
the information I haye afforded. 
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PEEOEDENT I. 

KOTIOB PBIOB TO ENTBBINa ON LANDS FOB BUBVEYINa, 

TAKING LEVELS, ETO. 

The Company 

to of 

18 . 
Sib, 

The Oompany haying, under and by virtue of 

the Act, 18 , and the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, authority granted to them to enter upon your lands for 
the purpose of surveying, taking levels of, probing or boring 
to ascertain the nature of the soil, and of setting out the line 
of the works, after giving not less than three, nor more than 
fourteen days' notice to the owners or occupiers thereof, 
making compensation for any damage thereby occasioned. 
The mid Company do her^y give you notice that it is their 
intention, after the expiration of three days from the service 
of this notice, by their agents and workmen, for the purposes 
hereinbefore referred to, or some of them, to enter upon your 
lands which adjoin or lie upon the line of the railway and 
other works by the said Act authorized to be made and main- 
tained. 

By order of the Directors, 

Secretary. 

Offices of the Company, 

A copy of this notice served on the day of 

on , by me • 
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Note,— In leaving with you the above notice, the Company 
beg to add that they have desired their agents and workmen 
to set ont the line with the least possible inconvenience to 
the owners and occupiers, and that compensation for the 
temporary damage (if any) will be made. Any complaint of 
violating these instructions will meet with immediate atten- 
tion at the offices of the Company. 

This notice is for the preliminary purpose of setting out 
the line. A further notice of treating for the purchase of 
such land as may be required will be shortly given, and the 
treaty concluded before the works are commenced or posses- 
sion taken of the land. 

PEECEDENT H. 

NOTICE TO TBEAT AND DEUVBB PABTIOULABS OF CLAIM. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Act, and of the 

Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and the other Acts 
respectively incorporated therewith. Company 

hereby give you notice that they require to purchase or take 
the lands of which particulars are contained in the schedule 
hereto, with the appurtenances, and which said lands so re- 
quired are for the better description thereof delineated on 
the plan attached thereto, or delivered herewith, and are 
thereon distinguished by a red colour, and which lands the 
said Company are authorized to purchase or take. 

And the said Company further give you notice that they 
are willing to treat with you for the purchase of the lands so 
required, with the appurtenances, and as to the compensa- 
tion to be made to you for the damage that may be sustained 
by you by reason of the execution of the works authorized 
by the first-mentioned Acts. 

And the said Company hereby demand from you the par- 
ticulars of your estate and interest in the lands so required, 
and of the claims made by you in respect thereof. 

And the said Company, in case you, having a greater 
* terest therein than as tenant-at-will, claim a compensation 
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in respect of any unexpired term or interest under any lease 
so required, hereby require you to produce the lease or grant 
of the lands in respect of which such claim is made, or the 
best evidence thereof in your power. 

Dated this day of , 18 . 

Secretary to the said Company. 

To [landowner] and all persons having or claiming any 
estate or interest in the said lands. 



PEECEDENT HI. 

AGBEEMBNT FOB PUBGHASE AND SALE. 

Memorandum of agreement made this day of 
18 , between of , in the county 

of [hereinafter called the vendor], of the one 

part, and land valuer, acting for and on behalf of 

the Company [hereinafter called the purchaser], 

of the other part, whereby it is agreed as follows : — 

1st. The vendor agrees to sell, and the purchaser agrees 
to purchase, at the price of £ sterling, all and singular 

the estate and interest of the vendor, consisting of an estate * 

free from incumbrances, and in the 
and premises situate, lying, and being in , in the 

parish of , in the county of , and numbered 

in the same parish, on the combined plans and book of 
reference of the said Company, deposited in the 

office of the Clerk of the Peace for the said county of , 

in the month of » 18 , and which said premises, 

together with the (mines and minerals thereunder and the) 
trade and other fittings and fixtures therein (if any) belong- 
ing to the vendor, and all and singular the ways and rights 
of way and watercourse, lights, easements, and appurtenances 
thereto belonging. 

* Here insert, "in fee simple," or "for life," or "for a term 
of years, commencing the day of 18 .*' 
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2nd. The said sum of £ is to be taken not only as 

the purchase-money for the estate and interest of the vendor 
in the said and premises free from incumbrances, 

but also in full compensation for all damage by severance 
and injury to the adjoining lands (if any) of the vendor, and 
also for all loss, annoyance, or inconvenience of whatever 
kind, and also for all accommodation, works, drains, sewers, 
or other easements which the vendor might otherwise be 
entitled to claim ; and that, of the aforesaid sum of £ , 

the sum of £ , part thereof, shall be considered as the 

purchase-money for the estate and interest of the vendor, and 
the sum of £ , the residue thereof as the amount of such 
compensation as aforesaid. 

3rd. The purchase shall be completed, and possession 
given to the purchaser on the day of , (subject 

to the rights of .'existing tenants) up to which date all out- 
goings are to be paid by the yendor, and from which date the 
purchaser is to receive all rents and profits, and pay the 
vendor interest on the aforesaid sum of £ , if not then 

paid, at the rate of 4Z. per cent, per annum until the day of 
payment. 

4th. If the purchase be not completed on the said day 

of , or should the purchaser require possession thereof 

at an earlier date, the purchaser is to be at liberty to take 
possession, subject as aforesaid, on depositing the said sum 
of £ in the Bank, in the joint names of 

the vendor and , one of the solicitors of the 

purchaser. 

5th. The vendor shall, within seven days from the date of 
this agreement, deliver to the purchaser's solicitors, 
at an abstract of his title to such an extent as the 

said solicitors shall require, and shall deduce a good title to 
such his estate and interest ; and the vendor, and all other 
necessary and proper parties, will execute all necessary con- 
veyances, assignments, and assurances to the purchaser, or as 
the purchaser shaU direct, of the said and premises, 

free from incumbrances, with covenants for title and for 
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production of deeds, according to the nsnal practice in the 
conyeyance and assignment of land. 

6th. The fee of the vendor's surveyor (to be settied by 

the purchaser's surveyor), and the costs of the 

vendor's solicitor of and incident to this agreement, and 

pursuant to the Lands Clauses Oonsolidation Act, 1845, 

shall be paid by the Company on completion. 

7th. If £ron^ any disability or incapacity the said vendor 
shall not have power to sell and convey the said land and 
premises, except under the provisions of the several Acts in 
that behalf made, which require the valuations of two able 
practical surveyors, the amount of the said purchase-money 
and compensation shall be ascertained and determined by the 
said , nominated on behalf of the said Company, and 

of ", nominated on behalf of the vendor (able 

practical surveyors), pursuant to the said Acts ; As wilaiess 
the hands of the vendor and of the said , on behalf 

of the Company (the purchaser), the day and year 

first above written. 

PRECEDENT IV. 

NOTICE OF DBSntB TO HAVE CLAIM SETTLED BY ABBITBATION 
WHEBE LAND HAS BEEN TAKEN OB INJUBIOUSLY ATFEGTED. 

Whereas in pursuance of the Acts under which you are 
authorized to make and construct , you have [state what 

has been done by the Company to the land] certain parcels of 
land [describe the lands] : Now, I the undersigned A. B. 
being the [describe nature of interest] of the above-men- 
tioned lands, do hereby, in pursuance of the statutes, in that 
case made and provided, give you notice. That I require you 
to pay me compensation in respect of my said lands, which 
you have so [state what the Company has- done to the lands] 
as aforesaid, and tiiat the amount of my ckim for compensa- 
tion by reason of the premises, is £ . And I fwrther 
give you notice^ That unless you are willing to pay me the said 
£ , and to enter mto a written agreement for that pur- 
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pose within twenty-one days after the receipt by yon of this 

notice, then it is my desire that the amount of compensation 

shall be ascertained by arbitration according to the provisions 

of the Act of Parliament in that case made and provided. 

And if yon fail to pay me the said sum of £ , or to 

enter into such written agreement as aforesaid within the said 

twenty-one days, then and in that case I do hereby require 

you to nominate and appoint an arbitrator to act on your 

behalf in the matter of the said arbitration. 

Witness my hand this day of , in the year of 

our Lord, 18 

A. B., of 

PEECEDENT V. 

APPOINTMENT OF SINGLE ABBITBATOB BY BOTH PABTIES. 

Be it remembered that the Company do by this writing 
under the hand of their secretary, and ^ , of i 

doth by this writing under hand in obedience to the 

direction of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
appoint of , in the county of an able prac- 

tical surveyor, to be the sole arbitrator to act for them and 
each and every of them, and to settle and determine the pur- 
chase-money to be paid by the said Company for the 
purchase of the estate and interest of the said , in a claim 
dated the day of , and purporting to be signed by the 
said , to be held under two leases respectively, namely, 
a lease dated the day of from to , 
and a lease dated the day of from to 
in the lands, messuages, and premises, situate at , in 
the city of , in the parish of , in the said city 
in the county of , and a portion whereof is more 
particularly described in the said Company's notice to treat 
in respect of the said premises, dated the day of 
And the said by , his solicitor, having given 
notice in writing dated the day of , to the said 
Company, that the said refused to sell a part 
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of the said lands in his occupation, and was willing and 
able to sell and conyey the whole thereof. And the said 
Company being willing to purchase the whole of 
the said lands, which are more particularly described in 
the said claim of the said , dated the said day of 

, and also to settle and determine the compensation 
to be made by the said Company in respect thereof, and 

for all damage that has been or may be sustained by the 
said by reason of the execution of the works of the said 

Company, also on behalf of all and each and every of the 
parties hereto, to do all such other acts as are required by 
the Act, and all or any other Acts incorporated there- 

with. As witness the hands of the said parties hereto this 
day of . (Signed) 

PEECEDENT VI. 

AWABD BY SmaLB ABBITBATOB. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come, I , 

of , in the county of , send greeting : 

Whereas, by an agreement bearing date the day of , 
18 , made between the of the one part, and , 

therein described as of , in the county of , 

of the other part, after reciting that by a notice in writing 
bearing date the day of » 18 , the said 

gave notice to the said that by carrying 

works in, through, and under , in the parish of 

in the county of , and near to the house and pre- 

mises called , under and in pursuance of the powers 

conferred upon them by the statutes in such case made, 
damage had been done to the said house and premises ; and 
that he, the said , was the owner of the said property 

under a certain lease bearing date the day of , 

18 , and that of the term granted by such lease years 

were then to come and unexpired, and that he had been, and 
then was, the occupier of the same ; and the said 
thereby required the said to make him compensa- 

6 
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tion in respect of the damage so alleged to have been 
done to him and to his estate and interest in the said 
house and premises by reason of the said works as 

aforesaid, and that the amount of compensation claimed by 
him for and in respect of such alleged damage was £ , 

and the said therein further gaye notice that unless 

the said were willing to pay him the said sum of 

£ , and to enter into a written agreement for that pur- 

pose within twenty-one days after receipt by them of the 
said notice ; that it was his desire that the amount of com- 
pensation should be ascertained by arbitration, according to 
the proyisions of the Act of Parliament in that case made 
and provided, and that if they failed to pay him the sum of 
£ , or to enter into such written agreement as therein- 

before mentioned within the said twenty-one days, then he 
thereby required them to nominate and appoint an arbitrator 
to act on their behalf in the matter of the said arbitration ; 
and also reciting that the said denied that, by the « 

execution of the works aforesaid, damage had been done to 
the said house and premises, or to the said , or to 

his estate and interest in the said house and premises, or 
that they were liable to pay, or that the said was 

entitled to receive, any compensation in respect thereof! And 
further reciting that, in pursuance of the request of the 
said , the said had agreed to concur with 

him in the appointment of a single arbitrator, to whom the 
question as to the amount of such compensation (if any) 
should be referred, but without prejudice to the rights of 
the said to dispute their liability to pay to the said 

any such compensation as aforesaid upon any 
ground whatsoever, and in such manner and at such times as 
they should think proper, the said parties thereto did thereby 
agree that the question of the amount of compensation (if 
any) to which the said was entitled by reason of the 

premises, should, subject as lastly thereinbefore mentioned, 
be referred to me, the said , as single arbitrator 

between the said parties thereto. And that I, the said arbi- 
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trator, shonld have all the powers necessary under the statute 
or statutes in that behalf made and provided. And it is 
thereby agreed and declared that the agreement now in 
recital should be taken as made in all respects, and as to 
cost under and in pursuance of the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and other the statutes in 
that behalf made and provided. 

Now know ye that I, the said , having agreed to 

become such arbitrator as aforesaid, and having inspected 
the said house and premises hereinbefore described,* with a 
view to ascertain what (if any) damage has been done to the 
said house and premises by the carrying the said 
works in, through, and under the said street, and having 
been attended by the counsel, agents, and witnesses of the 
said parties respectively, and obtained all information I 
have thought it necessary to require in the matter of the 
reference, do award, settle, and determine the amount of com- 
pensation money to be paid by the said to the said 
for and in respect of the damage done to the said house and 
premises called the , by the carrying works 

in, through, and under aforesaid, near to the said 

, to be the sum of £ .In witness whereof 

I, the said , have hereunto set my hand and seal, 

this day of , 18 . 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared by , in the 

presence of 

PEECEDENT VII. 

APPOINTMENT OF ABBITBATOB BT CLAIMANT. 

Whereas I, the undersigned A. B., of , did on 

receive a notice in writing from the Com- 

pany, requiring certain lands therein mentioned for the 
purposes of the said railway, and whereas no agreement has 
been come to with the said Company as to the sum of 
money to be paid to me for the purchase of the same, and 
for the compensation for injury by severance and other 

G 2 
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damage to be sustained by me by reason of the execution of 
the works of the said railway; and whereas by a notioe 
in writing under my hand bearing even date herewith and 
directed to the said Company, containing the several par^ 
ticulars prescribed in that behalf in the Lands Glauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, I have signified to the said Com- 
pany my desire to haye the question of compensation in 
relation to the matters contained in the said notice settled 
by arbitration. Now, therefore, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions* of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 1 do 
hereby nominate and appoint C. D., of , to be the 

arbitrator on my behalf of and concerning the premises. 

As witness my hand this day of , 18 . 

Witness, A. B. 

PBECEDENT VIIL 

APPOINTMENT OF ABBITBATOB BY THE COMPANY. 

The Company. 

In pursuance of the Bailway Act, 18 , and the 

public Acts connected therewith, Be it remembered that we, 
the Company, do by this writing, under the hand 

of , our Secretary, appoint , of , in 

the , to be our arbitrator, to act for us, and on our 

behalf to settle and determine the purchase-money and com- 
pensation to be paid by us for and in respect of the purchase 
by us of the estate and interest which is or claims 

to be entitled to, or enabled to sell to us, in the lands and 
hereditaments situate in the parish of , in the 

county of , comprised in a certain notice to treat 

given by us to the said , and dated the day 

of , which in the combined plans and book of refer- 

ence thereto deposited with the Clerk of the Peace for the 
county of , in the month of 9 18 » were 

distingcdshed by the No. . And also the compensation to 
be paid by us in respect of the damage, injury or loss (if 
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any) wliich the said may snstain by reason of the 

taking of the said lands and hereditaments by the said Com- 
pany, and the execution of the works of the . And 
also as such arbitrator on our part and behalf to do all such 
other acts as are required by the Act, or any Acts 
incorporated therewith. 

Dated this day of , 18 . 

Secretary to the Company. 

PEECEDENT IX. 

NOTICE OF APPOINTMENT OF ABBITSATOB BT CLAIMANT AFTEB 
THE OOMPANT HAS APPOINTED ONE. 

The Company and 

To , Esq., Secretary to the Company. 

I, A. B., of , in the parish of , in the county 

of , do hereby give you notice that, in pursuance 

of your notice and request bearing date the day 

of 9 under the hand of the said , stating 

that disputes had arisen as to the compensation to be paid 
to me for certain lands belonging to me situate in the parish 
of . , in the county of , required to be taken 

for the said Company, and for injury to the said 

land and interest by the works of the said Company, and 
giving me notice that you had appointed , of , 

in the parish of , in the county of , to be an 

arbitrator on your behalf, to whom you had referred such 
disputes, and requiring me to appoint an arbitrator on my 
behalf, to whom such disputes might be referred, I have, by 
writing under my hand bearing date this day of , 

18 , nominated and appointed of , in the 

parish of , in the county of , to be the 

arbitrator on my behalf, to whom the said question of dis- 
puted compensation shall be referred. 

Witness my hand this day of 18 . 
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PBECEDENT X. 

NOMIHATIOK, YALUATIOK, Aim DSOLARATIOir OF SUBYETOBS Uin)EB 

SBonoir 9 ov lands olausbs act, 1845. 

WhereoB^ by an Act passed in the year of the reign 

of her present Majesty, and authorized to be cited by the 
short title of the Act, in which Act is incorporated 

the Lands Glauses Consolidation Act, 1845, the 
Company was established and incorporated, and it is by the 
same Act enacted that, subject to the provisions therein, 
and in the Acts therein recited contained, it should be 
lawful for the said Company to make and maintain the said 
railway, and to enter upon, take, and use such of the said 
lands as should be necessary for such purpose : And whereas 
the said Company have taken, and require to purchase 

for the purposes of their said railway, all piece or 

parcel of land and hereditaments situate in the parish of 
, in the county of , which said piece or 

parcel of land and hereditaments, parcel of the 

close or piece of land delineated in the combined plans or 
books of reference of the said Company, deposited with the 
Clerk of the Peace for the county of , in the month 

of , 18 , and therein numbered , in the said 

parish of , and have given notice to of their 

intention to purchase the same piece or parcel of lands or 
hereditaments : And whereas the said , being under 

legal disability as , is unable to sell and convey the 

same piece or parcel of land except under the powers and 
provisions in that behalf contained in the said Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 : And whereas the purchase- 
money and compensation to be paid by the said Company 
for the said piece or parcel of land and hereditaments have 
not been determined by the verdict of a jury, or by arbitra- 
tion, or by a surveyor appointed by two justices under the 
provisions contained in the said Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1845. Now thereforey in pursuance of the pro- 
visions and directions contained in the said Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, in this behalf, and in order that 
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the ^nrchase-money and other compensation to be paid by 
the said Company for the said piece or parcel of land and 
hereditaments so required by the said Company for the pur- 
pose of the said undertaking, may be fixed and determined 
in the manner provided by the said Act The said 
as such , and entitled for the time being to the rents 

and profits of the said piece or parcel of land and heredita- 
ments, Dotii Jierehy nominate and appoint , of , 
an able practical surveyor, to be the surveyor on 
behalf, and for the purposes aforesaid : And the said 
Company Do hereby nominate and appoint , of , 
in the county of , an able practical surveyor, to be 
the surveyor on behalf of the said Company, which said 
surveyors are nominated for the purpose of determining the 
purchase-money and compensation to be paid by the said 
Company for the purchase by them in fee simple 
in possession, and free from all incumbrances, of the said 
piece or parcel of land and hereditaments with the appurte- 
nances thereto belonging, and the mines and minerals there- 
under, and also the compensation-money (if any) to be paid 
by the said Company for all damage or injury to be occa- 
sioned to the adjoining land or property of the said 
and other the persons entitled to the said adjoining lands or 
property, by severance or the formation of the said railway, 
or the execution of the works thereof, or otherwise to be 
sustained by the said and other the persons entitled 
to the said lands or property, by reason of the exercise of the 
powers of the said Act, 18 , and the Acts incor- 
porated therewith. Jn fot<ne88 whereof the said 
hereunto set hand and seal, and , as Secre- 
tary for and on behalf of the said Company, hath 
hereunto set his hand and seal this day of , 
18 . 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above-named , 

in the presence of 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above-named , 

in the presence of 
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In pursuance of the foregoing nomination and appointment, 
We the said and , having agreed in onr 

valuation, Do hereby determine the stun of £ to be the 

purchase-money to be paid by the said Oompany in respect 
of the purchase of the piece or parcel of land and heredita- 
ments mentioned in the before-written nomination or appoint- 
ment, in fee simple in possession, and free from all incum- 
brances, and £ to be the amount of compensation to be 
paid by the said Company in respect of all damage or injury 
to be occasioned to the adjoining lands or property of the 
said or other the persons entitled to the said ad- 
joining lands or property by severance or the execution of 
the works of the said railway or otherwise howsoever, to be 
sustained by the said or other the persons entitled 
to the said adjoining lands or property, by reason of the 
exercise of the powers of the said Act, 18 , and 
the Acts incorporated therewith ; and to this our valuation 
have annexed a declaration in writing, subscribed by us, of 
the correctness thereof^ as required by the said Lands Glauses 
Oonsolidation Act, 1845. As witnesa our hands this 
day of 9 18 , 

Witness to the signature of the said 

Witness to the signature of the said 

Whereas and the Company in pursuance 

of the powers and provisions of the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, by writing under the hands and seals of 
the said and bearing date the day of 

18 , hereunto annexed, did nominate us, the 
undersigned and , being able practical 

surveyors, to determine the purchase-money and compensa- 
tion to be paid by the said Company for and in 
respect of a certain piece or parcel of land and hereditaments 
situate in the parish of in the county of 
which are mentioned in the said nomination and appointment, 
and required to be purchased and permanently used for the 
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purpose of the said Company, and which piece or parcel of 
land and hereditaments the said being under legal 

disability, is unable to sell and conyey, except under the 
powers and provisions of the said Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845 : Now we the said and , having 

had regard not only to the value of the said piece or parcel 
of land and hereditaments so required to be purchased and 
taken by the said Company, but also to the damage 

and injury which will be occasioned to the adjoining land 
and property of the said , or other the persons 

entitled to the said adjoining lands and property by 
severance, or the execution of the works of the said railway 
or otherwise, howsoever to be sustained by the said 
or other the persons aforesaid by reason of the exercise of 
the powers of the said Act, 1845, or any Act incor- 

porated therewith, by this declaration in writing subscribed 
by us and annexed to our valuation of the said lands and 
hereditaments. Do declare the correctness of the said valua- 
tion hereunto annexed. 

Declared and subscribed by the said the 

day of , 18 , in the presence of 

Declared and subscribed by the said the 

day of , 18 , in the presence of 



PEECEDENT XI. 

VALUATION BY TWO SUBVEYOBS OF LAND PUBOHASKD OB TAKEN 
FBOM PABTIES UNDEB INOAPAOITY OB DISABILITY. — (8 & 9 
Vict. C. 18, S. 9.) 

We, the undersigned, C. D. and E. F., of , the two sur- 
veyors who, by a nomination in writing, bearing date the 
day of last, were nominated, I the said C. D., by 

and on behalf of the Company, and I the said E. F., 

by and on behalf of A. B., of , the [state interest of 

claimant in lands] of the lands hereinafter described, to 
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determine by our valuation the purchase-money or compensa- 
tion to be paid by the said Company for and in respect of 
the pieces or parcels of land hereinafter described in the 
schedule hereunder written, Do declare that we the said 
C. B. and E. F. haying made our valuation of the said lands, 
are of opinion, and accordingly by this our valuation in 
writing determine, that the sum of £ sterling is the 

value, and shall be paid by the said Company for [state 
nature of interest taken or of injury to lands] ; And we do 
declare that this our valuation is correct. In witness, &c. 

The sohedulb above befebbed to. 
PEECEDENT XH. 

NOTICE TO ABBITBATOBS TO APPOINT AN UMPIBX. 

In the matter of the arbitration between the 
Company and , 

Whereas I am informed, that you being duly appointed 
arbitrators in the said matter, have failed to nominate an 
umpire, to decide in any matters in which you shall differ ; 
now i , Secretary of the said Company, 

one of the parties to such arbitration, do hereby request you, 
the said arbitrators, forthwith to nominate and appoint, by 
writing under your hands, an umpire, to decide in any of 
the matters referred to you under the said arbitration in 
which you shall differ, or which shall be referred to such 
umpire under the provisions of the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, and I hereby give you notice that in case 
you neglect to appoint an umpire for the space of seven days 
after this notice, the said Company will apply to 

the Lords of the Privy Council for Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions, to appoint an umpire under the said arbitration, 
pursuant to the provisions of the said Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845. As witness my hand this 
day of J 18 » 

Secretary to the Bailway Company. 
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PEECEDENT XIII. 

KOTIOB THAT OLAIHANT WILL NOT SELL PABT OF PBEMISES. 

To the Company. 

I, the undersigned A. B., of , in the county of 

, hereby give you, the said Company, 

notice with respect to the lands and premises known as , 
in the county of , a portion of which lands and 

premises is marked red upon the plan accompanying the 
notice from you, the said Company, to me, bearing 

date the day of , a.d. 187 , That I will not 

sell or part with the said portion or any portion of the said 
lands and premises, unless you, the said Company, 

will purchase and take from me the whole of the said lands 

and premises. 

Signed, 



Dated 



PEECEDENT XIV. 



MEMOBANDUM OF AN AGREEMENT FOB TENANT's DAMAGES. 

Memorandum of an agreement made this day of 

, 18 , between , of , surveyor for 

and on behalf of the Company, of the one part, and 

, of , in the county of (as tenant 

,) of the other part. The said agrees to 

pay, and the said agrees to accept the sum of £ 

(the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged) in full com- 
pensation for the value of his unexpired term or interest in 
certain lands, messuages, and premises in the parish of 

, in the county of , numbered in the 

combined plans and books of reference of the said Company, 
deposited with the Clerk of the Peace for the county of 

, in the month of 9 18 , and which lands,, 

messuages, and premises are required by the said Company 
for the purposes of their undertaking, and for which the said 
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Gon^anj has dnlj gmn notioe, and in faQ oon^enaitioift 
Cor all loBBy vayarj, or damage done to liim in bis tonan^ 
by teldng and aereiing the laoda, meBBoagieay and piemifleB 
held by him, or otfaerwiae infnrionslj afiecting the same. 
And the aud hereby agrees to giYe np posBeasion of 

the aaid laodai, meflBoages, and tenements to the said Oom- 
paiqr <^ the day of • As witness the hands 

of the said parties hereto the day and year first ahoYe written. 

Witness, 



PRECEDENT XY. 

MXMORAHDUX OF WXSKLT TKHAHT's COMFKHBATIOH fOK 

QUITTUiO PBSKUm. 

Company, and 

I hereby acknowledge to have leoeiyed from the 
Company, by payment of , their solicitors, the snm 

of £ , in fall compensation for all loss or damage sus- 

tained, or to be sustained, by me in my tenancy of the honse 
nmnbered , by reason of the works of the said Com- 

pany, and for all my interest in the said honse and premises. 
And, in consideration of such payment, I agree forthwith to 
quit and deliver np empty possession to the said Company 
of the said house and premises now occupied by me, and 
nmnbered , in the parish of , in the combined 

plans and books of reference of the said Company deposited 
with the Clerk of the Peace for the connty of , in 

the month of ^ IS , As toitness my hand this 

day of , 18 . 

Witness, 
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VALUATION TABLE L 



PRESENT WOBTH OF PBOrEBTT FOB TEBMS OF TEABS OEBTAIN, 
WEEETHBB LEASE, ESTATE, OB ANNUITT. 

The answers show the value of each lOOZ. of net income, 
as well as the number of years' purchase. 

N.B. — This Table shows the rate of interest which a pur- 
chaser maj make of his money and replace his capital, pro- 
vided he can re-invest at the same rate of interest ; but if he 
pay under the 10 per cent, column 73 6Z. for lOOZ. a year for 
14 years, and the average current value of money should only 
be 3 per cent., he would only realize about 74 per cent, on 
his money. 

YeABS' PuBOHASB, OB P0T7in)S FOB EACH 100/. A YEAB. 



Years. 


3 
Percent 


4 
Percent. 


6 
Per Gent 


6 
Per Gent 


7 
Percent. 


8 
Percent 


9 
Percent 


10 
Percent 


Years. 




yrs. pta. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pt8. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 




1 


•97 


•96 


-95 


-94 


-93 


-92 


•92 


•9L 


1 


2 


1-91 


1-88 


1-86 


1-83 


1-81 


1-78 


1*76 


1-73 


2 


3 


2-83 


2-77 


2-72 


2-67 


2-62 


2-58 


2-53 


2-48 


3 


4 


3-72 


3-63 


3-54 


3-46 


3-39 


3-31 


3-24 


3-17 


4 


5 


4-58 


4*45 


4-33 


4-21 


4-10 


3-99 


3-89 


3*79 


5 


6 


5-42 


5-24 


5-07 


4-92 


4-76 


4-62 


4*48 


4-35 


6 


7 


6-23 


6-00 


6-78 


5-58 


5-39 


5-20 


5*03 


4-87 


7 


8 


702 


6-73 


6-46 


6-21 


5-97 


5-74 


5-53 


533 


8 


9 


7-78 


7-43 


7-11 


6-80 


e-.'Jl 


6*24 


5-99 


576 


9 


10 


8-53 


8-11 


7-72 


7-36 


7-02 


6-71 


6-42 


614 


10 


11 


9-25 


8-76 


8-30 


7-88 


7-50 


7*14 


6-80 


6-49 


11 


12 


9-95 


9-38 


8-86 


8-38 


7-94 


7-53 


7-16 


6-81 


12 


13 


10-63 


9-98 


9-39 


8-85 


8-36 


7-90 


7-48 


7-10 


13 


14 


11-29 


10-56 


9-90 


9-29 


8-74 


8-24 


7-78 


7-36 


14 


15 


11-94 


11-12 


10-38 


9-71 


9-11 


8*56 


8-06 


7-60 


15 
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Years' Pubohase, ob Pounds fob each 100/. a teab — continued. 



Yean. 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 



3 
Per Cent 



4 
Percent 



yrs. 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 



ptii. 
•56 
■16 
75 
32 
•88 
41 



15-93 
16-44 



16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

22- 

22' 

22 

23- 

23- 

23' 



93 
41 
87 
33 
76 
19 
60 
00 
39 
76 
13 
41^ 
83 
17 
49 
81 
11 
41 
76 



23-98 
24-25 



24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26' 

26" 

27' 

27" 

27' 

27' 

27- 



52 
77 
02 
26 
50 
73 
95 
16 
37 
58 
77 
96 
15 
33 
50 
67 
84 



yrs. 
11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 



pta. 

•65 

•16 

•66 

13 

•59 

03 

45 



14-85 
15-24 



15 

15' 

16' 

16' 

16- 



62 
98 
33 
66 
98 



17-29 
17-59 



17' 

18' 
18' 
18' 



87 
15 
41 
66 



18-91 
19-14 
19-37 
19-58 



19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21' 



79 
99 
18 
37 
55 
72 
88 
04 
19 
34 
48 
62 
75 



21-87 
21-99 



22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 



•11 
•22 
32 
43 
53 
62 
71 



5 
PerGeDt. 



yrs. pts. 
10-84 
11-27 
11-69 
12-08 
12-46 
•12-82 
13-16 
13-49 
13-80 
14-09 
14-37 
14-64 
14-90 
15-14 
15-37 
15-59 



15 
16 
16 
16 
16' 



80 
00 
19 
37 
54 



16-71 
16-87 
17-02 



17 
17 
17 
17 
17' 



16 
29 
42 
54 
66 



17-77 
17-88 



17 

18 

18" 

18 

18' 

18' 

18' 

18' 

18' 

18- 

18' 

18' 



98 
08 
17 
25 
34 
42 
49 
56 
63 
70 
76 
82 



18-87 
18-93 
18*98 



6 
Percent 



yrsi pts. 
10-10 
10-48 
10-83 
11-16 
11-47 
11-76 
12-04 
12-30 
12-55 
12-78 
13-00 
13-21 
13-40 
13-59 
13-76 
13-93 
14-08 
14-23 
14-37 
14-50 
14-62 
14-73 
14-84 
14-95 
1504 
1514 
15-22 
15-30 
15-38 



15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15' 

15 

15- 

15' 

16- 

16' 

16' 

16- 

16- 

16 



45 
52 
59 
65 
71 
76 
81 
86 
90 
95 
99 
03 
06 
10 
13 
16 
19 



Per Cent 



yrs. pts. 
9-44 
9-76 



10 
10 
10 
lo- 
ll 



06 
33 

59 
83 
06 



11-27 
11-47 
11-65 
11-82 
11-98 
12-14 
12-28 
12-41 
12-53 
12-64 



12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 



•75 

•85 

•95 

•03 

•12 

19 

•26 

33 

39 

45 

50 

56 



13-60 
13-65 
13-69 
13-73 
13-76 



13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 



•80 

83 

•86 

•89 

91 

•94 

•96 

98 

00 

02 

•04 

•05 



8 
Percent 



yrs. pts. 
8-85 
9-12 
9-37 
9-60 
9-82 
10-01 
10-20 
10-37 
10-53 
10-67 
10-81 
10-93 
11-05 
11-16 
11-26 
11-35 
11-43 
11-51 
11-58 
11-65 
11-72 
11-77 
11-83 
11-88 
11-92 
11-97 
12-00 



12 
12 
12 
12 



04 
08 
11 
14 



12-16 
12-19 
12-21 
12-23 
12-25 
12-27 
12-29 
12-30 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



9 
Percent 



yrs. pts. 

8-31 

8-54 

8-75 

8-95 

9-13 

9-29 

9-44 

9-58 

9-70 

9-82 

9-93 

10 02 

10-11 

10-20 

10-27 

10-34 

10-40 

10-46 

10-52 



10 
10 

10' 
10- 



56 
61 
65 
69 



10-72 
10-76 
10-78 
10-81 
10-84 
10-86 
10-88 
10-90 



10 

10' 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10' 

11' 

11 

11 

11' 

11' 

11 

11 

11 



92 
93 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
00 
01 
02 
03 
03 
04 
05 
05 



10 
Percent 



yrs. pts. 



7 
8 
8 
8' 
8' 
8' 
8- 
8- 
8' 
9' 
9- 
9- 



82 
02 
20 
36 
51 
65 
77 
88 
98 
08 
16 
24 



9-30 
9-37 
9-42 
9-48 
9-52 
57 
61 
64 
67 



9 
9 
9 
9 



9-70 
9-73 
9-75 
9-78 
9*80 
9*82 
9*83 
9*85 
9-86 
9-87 
9-88 
9*89 
9*90 
9-91 
9*92 
9-93 



9 

9 

9' 

9' 

9- 

9" 

9 

9 



93 
94 
95 
95 
95 
96 
96 
97 



9*97 



Years. 



16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 
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Teabs' 


Purchase, ob Pounds fob each 


100/. A 


TEAS — continued. 




Tears. 


3 
Per Gent 


4 
Per Cent 


5 
PerOent 


6 
Percent. 


1 
Percent 


8 
Percent 


9 
Percent 


10 
Percent 


Years. 




yrs. pt8. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs.- pis. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 




62 


28' 


00 


22-80 


19-03 


16-22 


14' 


07 


12-39 


11-06 


9 


■97 


62 


63 


28- 


15 


22-89 


19-07 


16-24 


14' 


08 


12-40 


11-06 


9 


■97 


63 


64 


28' 


30 


22-97 


19-12 


16-26 


14' 


10 


12-41 


11-06 


9 


•98 


64 


65 


28' 


45 


23-04 


19-16 


16-29 


14' 


11 


12-41 


11-07 


9 


•98 


65 


66 


28- 


59 


23-12 


19-20 


16-31 


14' 


12 


12-42 


11-07 


9 


•98 


66 


67 


28' 


73 


23-19 


19-24 


16-33 


14' 


13 


12-43 


11-07 


9 


•98 


67 


68 


28 


87 


23-26 


19-27 


16-35 


14 


14 


12-43 


11-08 


9 


•98 


68 


69 


29' 


00 


23-33 


19-31 


16-37 


14 


15 


12-44 


11-08 


9 


•98 


69 


70 


29' 


•12 


23-39 


19-34 


16-38 


14 


16 


12-44 


11-08 


9 


•99 


70 


71 


29' 


24 


23-45 


19-37 


16-40 


14 


•17 


12-45 


11-08 


9 


•99 


71 


72 


29 


36 


23-51 


19-40 


16-41 


14 


17 


12-45 


11-09 


9 


•99 


72 


73 


29- 


•48 


23-57 


19-43 


16-43 


14 


•18 


12-45 


11-09 


9 


•99 


73 


74 


29 


•59 


23-63 


19-46 


16-44 


14 


•19 


.12-46 


11-09 


9 


•99 


74 


75 


29 


•70 


23-68 


19-48 


16-45 


14 


•19" 


12-46 


11-09 


9 


•99 


75 


76 


29 


•81 


23-73 


19-51 


16-47 


14 


•20 


12-46 


11-09 


9 


•99 


76 


77 


29 


•91 


23-78 


19-53 


16-48 


14 


■21 


12-46 


11-09 


9 


■99 


77 


78 


30 


•01 


23-82 


19-55 


16-49 


14 


■21 


12-47 


11-10 


9 


■99 


78 


79 


30 


•10 


23-87 


19-57 


16-50 


14 


■22 


12-47 


11-10 


9 


•99 


79 


80 


30 


•20 


23-91 


19-59 


16-51 


14 


•22 


12-47 


1110 


9 


•99 


80 


81 


30 


■29 


23-96 


19-61 


16-52 


14 


■22 


12-47 


11-10 


9 


■99 


81 


82 


30 


•38 


24-00 


19-63 


16-52 


14 


•23 


12-48 


11-10 


9 


•99 


82 


83 


30 


•46 


24-03 


19-65 


16-53 


14 


•23 


12-48 


11-10 


9 


•99 


83 


84 


30 


•55 


24 07 


19-67 


16-54 


14 


•24 


12-48 


11-10 


9 


•99 


84 


85 


30 


•63 


24-11 


19-68 


16-55 


14 


•24 


12-48 


11-10 


9 


•99 


85 


86 


30 


•71 


24-14 


19-70 


16-55 


14 


•24 


12-48 


11-10 


9 


•99 


86 


87 


30 


■78 


24-17 


19-71 


16-56 


14 


•24 


12-48 


11-10 


9 


•99 


87 


88 


30 


•86 


24-21 


19-72 


16-57 


14 


25 


12-48 


11-10 


9 


'99 


88 


89 


30 


•93 


24-24 


19-74 


16-57 


14' 


25 


12-48 


11-10 


9' 


99 


89 


90 


31 


•00 


24-27 


19-75 


16-58 


14- 


25 


12-49 


11-10 


9- 


99 


90 


91 


31 


•07 


24-29 


19-76 


lG-58 


14' 


25 


12-49 


11-10 


9' 


99 


91 


92 


31 


13 


24-32 


19-77 


16-59 


14 


26 


12-49 


11-10 


9' 


99 


92 


93 


31 


20 


24 35 


19-78 


16-59 


14 


26 


12-49 


11-10 


9 


•99 


93 


94 


31' 


26 


24-37 


19-79 


16-59 


14' 


26 


12-49 


11-10 


9 


99 


94 


95 


31' 


32 


24-40 


19-80 


16-60 


14' 


26 


12-49 


11-10 


9' 


99 


95 


96 


31 


38 


24-42 


19-81 


16-60 


14' 


26 


12-49 


11-10 


9- 


99 


96 


97 


31' 


44 


24-44 


19-81 


16-61 


14' 


26 


12-49 


11-10 


9- 


99 


97 


98 


31- 


49 


24-46 


19-83 


16-61 


14' 


26 


12-49 


11-10 


9- 


99 


98 


99 


31- 


54 


24-48 


19-84 


16-61 


14- 


27 


12-49 


11-10 


9- 


99 


99 


100 


31-60 


24-50 


19-86 


16-62 


14-27 


12-49 


11-10 


9*99 


100 


Perpe- 
tuity. 


33-33 


25-00 


20-00 


16-66 


14-28 


12 •50 


11-11 


10-00 


Perpe- 
tuity. 
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VALUATION TABLE IL 

PBnmT WOBTH OF PBOFSBTT HELD OV A fllKGLB LDPK, AS OF A 
PABTT nr F068S88IOH OF A LIYHrO OK BEHZFICK, OR THl 
HOLDSB OF A LSA8B, X8TATS, OB ABHUITT, AOOOBDIHG TO 
THB CABLIBLX TABLB OF KOBTALITT. 

The answers show the Talne of each 1002. of net income, 
as well as the number of jears' purchase. 

NJ3. — This Table shows the rate of interest which a pnr- 

chaser may make of his monej and replace his capital, 

provided he can re-invest the surplus income bejond the 

interest on the purchase-money, at the same rate of interest. 





^« 






^Mm dk ^^^ 


Mnt m^MMM J 


■»«■>*■■ A>»% 


r*a ^& A ^ui 






Age of 


















Age of 


FlHly 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


yixtj 


in Poft- Per Gent. 


Per Ceot Per Gent. 


PterOenL Per Gent 


PerOmt 


P«rGent. 


Per Gent 


inPoe- 


Mirioa 








1 
1 




sesskm 




jn. pt8. 


1 1 
yra. pta. yrs. pta. 


yre. pta. 


yrs. p(& 


jn. piB. 1 yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 







17-32 


14-28 12-08 


10-44 


9-18 


8-18 


• * 


6-71 





1 


20-08 


16-55 


13-99 


12-08 


10-60 


9-44 


8-50 ! 


7-73 


1 


2 


21-50 


17-72 


14-98 


12-92 


11-34 


10-09 


9-08 


8-25 


2 


3 


22-68 


18-71 


15-82 


13-65 


11-98 


10-65 


9-58 


8-70 


3 


4 


23-28 


19-23 


16-27 


14-04 


12-32 


10-96 


9-86 


8-95 


4 


5 


23-69 


19-59 


16-59 


14-32 


12-57 


11-18 


10-06 


9-14 


5 


6 


23-84 


19-74 


16-73 


14-46 


12-70 


11-30 


10 17 


9-24 


6 


7 


23-87 


19-79 


16-79 


14-52 


12-75 


11-35 


10-22 


9-29 


7 


8 


23-80 


19-76 


16-78 


14-52 


12-77 


11-37 


10-24 


9-30 


8 


9 


23-68 


19-69 


16-74 


14-50 


12-75 


11-36 


10-23 


9-30 


9 


10 


23-51 


19-58 


16-67 


14-45 


12-72 


11-33 


10-21 


9-28 


10 


11 


23-33 


19-46 


16-58 


14-38 


12-67 


11-29 


10-18 


9-26 


11 


12 


23-14 


19-33 


16-49 


14-32 


12-62 


11-26 


10-15 


9-24 


12 


13 


22-96 


19-21 


16-40 


14-26 


12-57 


11-22 


10-12 


9-21 


13 


14 


22-77 


19-08 


16-31 


14-19 


12-52 


11-18 


10-09 


9-19 


14 


15 


22-58 


18-95 


16-23 


14-12 


12-47 


11-14 


10-06 


9-16 


15 


16 


22-40 


18-83 


16-14 


14-07 


12-43 


11-11 


10-03 


9-14 


16 


17 i 22-23 


18-72 


16-06 


14-01 


12-39 


11-08 


10-01 


912 


17 


18 


22-06 


18-60 


15-99 


13-95 


12-35 


11-05 


9-99 


9-10 


18 


19 


21-88 


18-48 


15-90 


13-90 


12-30 


11-02 


9-96 


9-08 


19 


20 


21-68 


18-36 


15-82 


13-83 


12-26 


10-98 


9-94 


9-06 


20 


21 


21-50 


18-23 


15-72 


13-77 


12-21 


10-95 


9-91 


9-04 


21 


22 


21-30 


18-09 


15-63 


13-70 


1215 


10-90 


9-87 


9-01 


22 


23 


21-10 


17-95 


15-52 


13-62 


12-10 


10-86 


9-84 


8-99 


23 


24 


20-88 


17-80 


15-42 


13-54 


12-04 


10-81 


9-80 


8-95 


24 


25 


20-66 


17-64 


15-30 


13-45 


11-97 


10-76 


9-76 


8-92 


25 
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Yeabs' Purchase, ob Pottnds fob each 100/. a TEAB-H>on^titi^. 



Age of 

InPos- 
seasion 



3 
Bar Gent 





yrs. pts 


26 


20-44 


27 


20-21 


28 


19-98 


29 


19-76 


80 


19-55 


31 


19-35 


32 


19-13 


33 


18-91 


34 


18-67 


35 


18-43 


36 


18-18 


37 


17-93 


38 


17-67 


39 


17-40 


40 


17-14 


41 


16-89 


42 


16-64 


43 


16-39 


44 


16-13 


45 


15-86 


46 


15-58 


47 


15-29 


48 


14-98 


49 


14-65 


50 


14-30 


51 


13-93 


52 


13-56 


53 


13-18 


54 


12-80 


55 


12-41 


56 


12-01 


57 


11-61 


58 


11-22 


59 


10-84 


60 


10-49 


61 


10-18 


62 


9-87 


63 


9-57 


64 


9-24 


65 


8-92 


66 


8-58 


67 


8-23 


68 


7-87 


69 


7-50 



4 
Per Gent. 



6 

Percent 



6 

Per Gent 



7 
Percent 



8 
Percent 



9 

Percent 



yrs. pte. 
17-48 
17-32 



17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 



15 

-99 

•85 

"70 

55 

39 

22 

04 

'85 

66 

47 

27 



1507 
14-88 



14 

14 

14 

14- 

13- 

13- 



69 
50 
31 
10 
89 
66 



13-42 
13-15 



12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8' 
8 
8" 
8" 
7' 
7' 



87 
56 
26 
94 
62 
30 
96 
62 
28 
96 
66 
40 
13 
87 
59 
31 
01 
70 
38 



yra. pts. 



7-05 



15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 



-19 
-06 
•94 
-83 
•72 
•62 
-50 
•39 
-26 
-13 
-99 
-84 
•69 
•54 
-39 
-24 
-10 
-96 
-80 
•65 
•48 
-30 
•11 
-89 
•66 
•41 
•15 
-89 
•62 
•35 
•06 
•77 
•48 
•20 
•94 
•71 
•49 
•26 
•01 
-76 
-50 
-23 
-94 
-64 



yrs. pts. 



13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 



•37 
•27 
-18 
-09 
•02 
•94 
•86 
-77 
-67 
•57 
•46 
-35 
-24 
-12 
-00 
-89 
-78 
•67 
-55 
-43 
•29 
-15 
-00 
-82 
-63 
-42 
-21 
-99 
•76 
•52 
-28 
•03 
•77 
•53 
•30 
•11 
•91 
•71 
•50 
•28 
•05 
•80 
•54 
•28 



yrs. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 



pt& 
•90 
-83 
-76 
-69 
-63 
-58 
-51 
-45 
-37 
-29 
-21 
-12 
-03 
-94 
-84 
-76 
-67 
•58 
•49 
•40 
•29 
•18 
•05 
•91 
-75 
•57 
•39 
•20 
•01 
•81 
•59 
-37 
•15 
•94 
•74 
•57 
•40 
•23 
•04 
•85 
•64 
•42 
•19 
•94 



yrs. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 



pts. 
-71 
-65 
-59 
-54 
-50 
-45 
-41 
•35 
•30 
•23 
-17 
•10 
•02 
•95 
•87 
•80 
•74 
-67 
•60 
-52 
-43 
-34 
•24 
•12 
-99 
•84 
•68 
-52 
-35 
•18 
•99 
•80 
•60 
•42 
•24 
•09 
•95 
•79 
•63 
•46 
•27 
•07 
•86 
•64 



yrs. 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

• 8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 



pts. 
•72 
•67 
•62 
•58 
•55 
-51 
•47 
•43 
•39 
•34 
•28 
•23 
•17 
•11 
•04 
•99 
•94 
•88 
-82 
-76 
-70 
-62 
-54 
•44 
•32 
•20 
•06 
•92 
•78 
-63 
-46 
•29 
-12 
-95 
•80 
-67 
-54 
-40 
•26 
•10 
•94 
•76 
•57 
•37 



10 
Percent 



yrs. 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



pts. 

88 

85 

81 

77 

75 

72 

69 

66 

62 

58 

53 

49 

44 

39 

34 

29 

25 

20 

16 

11 

05 

99 

92 

84 

74 

63 

52 

40 

27 

14 

99 

84 

69 

54 

40 

28 

17 

05 

92 

78 

63 

47 

30 

11 



Age of 
Pfcrty 
in Pos- 
session 



26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

48 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 
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TCABfl^ 


Tjjbcoao, or Podbsb vob bach 


IDOL A 


YEAM-HxmtmMed, 




Attof 
Firty 


3 


4 


6 


6 


1 


8 


9 


10 


Age of 
Puty 


in Fo*- PerCtet 


FteCent. 


PttOmt 


Percent. 


P«rGent 


Bet Gent 


PterOenL 


PerOent. in Pos- 


MMfon 
















1 


aeasion 




jn. pta. 


yn. pts. 


jn. pta. 


yn. pta. 


yrs. pte. 


yT8.pU. 


yrs. pte. 


yrs. pta. 




70 


712 


6-71 


6' 


33 


6 


00 


5 


69 


5 


41 


5 


15 


4*92 


70 


71 


6-74 


6-36 


6' 


01 


5 


70 


5 


42 


5 


16 




92 


4-70 


71 


72 


6-37 


602 


5 


71 


5 


42 


5 


16 




•92 




•70 


4*50 


72 


73 


604 


5-72 


5 


43 


5 


17 




93 




70 




50 


4-31 


73 


74 


5-75 


5-46 


5 


19 




•94 




72 




51 




32 


414 


74 


75 


5-51 


5-24 




'99 




76 




•55 




35 




17 


401 


75 


76 


5-28 


502 




•79 




•58 




38 




•20 




03 


3-87 


76 


77 


506 


4-82 




61 




•41 




23 




•05 


3 


90 


3-75 


77 


78 


4-84 


4*62 




42 




24 




•07 


3 


91 


3 


•76 


3-62 


78 


79 


4-59 


4*39 




21 




04 


8 


•88 


3 


73 


3 


60 


3-47 


79 


80 


4-36 


418 




01 


3 


-86 


3 


71 


3 


•58 


3 


45 


3*33 


80 


81 


412 


3-95 


3 


80 


3 


65 


3 


52 


3 


•40 


3 


•28 


317 


81 


82 


3-90 


3-74 


3 


'60 


3 


•47 


3 


35 


3 


24. 


3 


13 


303 


82 


88 


3-67 


3-53 


3 


40 


3 


•28 


3 


17 


8 


07 


2 


•97 


2*88 


83 


84 


3-45 


3*33 


3- 


21 


3 


10 


3 


•00 


2 


•90 


2 


•81 


2*73 


84 


85 


3*23 


3-11 


3 


01 


2 


91 


2 


81 


2 


73 


2 


64 


2*57 


85 


86 


303 


2-93 


2" 


83 


2 


74 


2 


65 


2 


57 


2 


•49 


2*42 


86 


87 


2*87 


2-77 


2 


68 


2 


-60 


2 


52 


2 


•44 


2 


37 


2-30 


87 


88 


2-77 


2-68 


2 


60 


2 


51 


2 


44 


2 


36 


2 


•30 


2*23 


88 


89 


2-66 


2-58 


2 


49 


2 


42 


2 


34 


2 


•27 


2 


21 


215 


89 


90 


2-50 


2-41 


2*34 


2-26 


2*20 


213 


207 


2*01 


90 
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VALUATION TABLE IIL 

PBESENT WOBTH OF PBOPBBTT, EITHBB LEASE, ESTATE, OB 
ANNUITY, HELD ON THE LONGEST OF TWO LIVES, AOOOBD- 
ING TO THE OABLISLE TABLE OF MOBTALITY. 

The answers show the value of each 1002. of net income, 
as well as the number of years' purchase. 

N.B. — This Table shows the rate of interest which a pur^ 
chaser may make of his money and replace his capital, 
provided he can re-invest the surplus income beyond the 
interest on the purchase-money, at the same rate of interest. 

Years' Pubchase, ob Pounds fob eaoh 100/. a tbab. 



Ages of 
the Lives. 


3 Per Cent 


4 Per Cent. 


6 Per Cent. 


6 F^ Cent 




yrs. pts. 


yT8. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


5 5 


27-57 


22-38 


18-67 


15-93 


10 


27-33 


22-26 


18*61 


15-90 


15 


26-98 


22-05 


18*48 


15-82 


20 


26-66 


21-86 


18*36 


15-73 


25 


26-34 


21-65 


18-22 


15-64 


30 


26-03 


21-44 


18-08 


15-55 


35 


25-74 


21-24 


17-94 


15-45 


40 


26-44 


2103 


17-79 


15-34 


45 


25-17 


20*84 


17-64 


15-23 


50 


24-90 


20-63 


17-49 


15-10 


55 


24*63 


20-42 


17-31 


14-97 


60 


24-41 


20-23 


17-16 


14-74 


65 


24^24 


2008 


17-04 


14-73 


70 


24-08 


19-95 


16-92 


14*63 


75 


23-96 


19-84 


16-82 


14*54 


80 


23-88 


19-77 


16*76 


14*48 


85 


23-82 


19-71 


16-70 


14-43 


90 


23-79 


19 -6g 






10 10 


27 06 


22-12 


18-53 


15-86 


15 


26-68 


21*89 


18-39 


15-77 


20 


26-33 


21-68 


18-2»i 


15-69 


25 


25-99 


21-46 


18-12 


15-59 


30 


25-66 


21-24 


17-97 


15-49 


35 


25-35 


21-03 


17-83 


15-39 


40 


25-05 


20-82 


17-68 


15-28 


45 


24-77 


20-62 


17-53 


15-17 


50 


24-50 


20-42 


17-37 


15-05 


55 


24-25 


20-22 


17-22 


14-92 


60 


24-04 


20-05 


17-08 


14*81 


65 


23-89 


19*92 


16*97 


14*72 



H 2 
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Ybabs* Pubohask, OB Pounds fob each 1002. a teab — continued. 



f 





3 Per Gent. 


4 Per Cent. 


6 Per Cent 


6 Per Cent 




yiB. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


fyrs. pts. 


yrs. pta. 


70 


23 


•76 


19 


•81 


16-87 


14 


•63 


75 


23 


•67 


19 


•73 


16-80 


14 


•57 


80 


23 


•61 


19 


•68 


16-76 


14 


53 


85 


23 


•57 


19 


•64 


16-72 


14 


-50 


90 


23 


•56 


19 


-62 


16-71 


14 


•48 


15 15 


26 


•25 


21 


-64 


18*24 


15 


•67 


20 


25 


•85 


21 


•39 


18-08 


15 


•57 


25 


25 


•45 


21 


14 


17-92 


15 


•47 


80 


25 


■07 


20 


•89 


17-75 


15 


35 


35 


24' 


72 


20 


65 


17-59 


15 


24 


40 


24 


38 


20 


•40 


17-41 


15 


•11 


45 


24 


06 


20 


•17 


17-24 


14 


•98 


50 


23 


75 


19 


94 


17-06 


14 


•84 


55 


23- 


46 


19- 


71 


16-88 


14 


•70 


60 


23- 


22 


19 


51 


16-72 


14 


56 


65 


23 


04 


19- 


36 


16-59 


14 


46 


70 


22- 


89 


19- 


23 


16-48 


14 


36 


75 


22- 


78 


19- 


14 


16-39 


14 


•28 


80 


22' 


71 


19 


•07 


16-34 


14 


23 


85 


22- 


66 


19- 


03 


16-30 


14 


19 


90 


22- 


64 


19- 


•01 


16-28 


14 


•17 


20 20 


25" 


39 


21 


11 


17-91 


15 


•46 


25 


24- 


94 


20 


82 


17-72 


15 


•34 


30 


24- 


50 


20 


54 


17-53 


15 


21 


35 


24' 


"09 


20 


26 


17-34 


15 


•07 


40 


23 


70 


19 


•98 


17-14 


14 


•93 


45 


23 


35 


19 


•72 


16-95 


14 


•79 


50 


23 


00 


19 


•46 


16-75 


14 


•63 


55 


22 


•67 


19 


•20 


16-54 


14 


47 


60 


22 


40 


18 


•98 


16-36 


14 


-32 


65 


22 


20 


18 


•81 


16-22 


14 


•20 


70 


22 


•03 


18 


•66 


16-09 


14 


•09 


75 


21- 


•91 


18 


•56 


16-00 


14 


•00 


80 


21 


83 


18 


•49 


15-94 


13 


•95 


85 


21- 


•78 


18- 


'44 


15-89 


13 


91 


90 


21 


75 


18 


42 


15-87 


13 


•89 


25 25 


24 


41 


20- 


'49 


17-50 


15 


•19 


30 


23 


91 


20 


16 


17-28 


15 


04 


35 


23 


44 


19 


84 


17-06 


14 


•89 


40 


22 


98 


19- 


51 


16-84 


14 


•72 




22" 


57 


19- 


22 


16-61 


14 


56 




22- 


17 


IS- 


91 


16-38 


14 


38 




21' 


80 


IS- 


62 


16-14 


14- 


19 




21' 


49 


IS- 


36 


15-94 


14- 


01 




21' 


25 


IS- 


17 


15-77 


13- 


88 




21- 


05 


17- 


99 


15-62 


13- 


75 




20' 


91 


17- 


87 


15-51 


13- 


65 
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Years* Pubohasb, ob Poxhtob fob each 100/. a tbab — continued. 



Ages of 
theLiveB. 


3 Per Cent. 


4 Per Cent 


6 Per Cent 


6 Per Cent 




yrs. pta. 


yn. pu. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pta. 


80 


20 


83 


17 


•79 


15 


•44 


13 


59 


85 


20' 


"76 


17 


74 


15' 


39 


13 


54 


90 


20' 


73 


17" 


71 


15 


36 


13 


51 


30 30 


23 


33 


19 


77 


17 


03 


14 


'87 


35 


22 


"78 


19 


40 


16 


77 


14 


69 


40 


22' 


25 


19' 


03 


16' 


'50 


14 


49 


45 


21 


77 


18 


•68 


16- 


25 


14 


30 


50 


21- 


31 


18" 


33 


15 


98 


14' 


10 


55 


20' 


87 


17 


'99 


15 


70 


13 


•88 


60 


20 


52 


17 


'69 


IS- 


47 


13 


68 


65 


20 


25 


17 


•47 


IS 


28 


13 


52 


70 


20 


•02 


17 


27 


15- 


•10 


13 


37 


75 


19 


•85 


17 


13 


14 


-98 


13 


25 


80 


19 


•75 


17 


03 


14 


•89 


13 


18 


85 


19 


'68 


16 


•97 


14 


•83 


13 


•12 


90 


19' 


64 


16' 


93 


14 


•80 


13 


•09 


35 35 


22 


14 


18 


'97 


16 


•47 


14 


•48 


40 


21 


53 


18 


•53 


16 


•16 


14 


•25 


45 


20' 


96 


18 


12 


15 


•86 


14 


•03 


50 


20 


42 


17 


'71 


15 


•55 


13 


•79 


55 


19' 


92 


17 


•32 


15 


•23 


13 


•54 


60 


19 


51 


16 


'99 


14 


•96 


13 


•31 


65 


19' 


21 


16 


'73 


14 


75 


13 


■13 


70 


18 


•95 


16 


'51 


14 


55 


12 


•96 


75 


18 


76 


16 


35 


14 


•41 


12 


•83 


80 


18' 


65 


16 


•24 


14 


31 


12 


•75 


85 


18 


57 


16 


•17 


14 


24 


12 


•6S 


90 


18 


53 


16 


13 


14 


•21 


12 


•65 


40 40 


20 


•80 


18 


•02 


15 


•79 


13 


•99 


45 


20 


14 


17 


53 


15 


•44 


13 


•72 


50 


19- 


•49 


17' 


05 


15 


06 


13 


43 


55 


18' 


89 


16' 


57 


14 


•69 


13 


14 


60 


18' 


41 


16 


18 


14 


37 


12- 


•87 


65 


18' 


05 


15 


89 


14 


12 


12 


66 


70 


17 


■75 


15 


•62 


13 


•89 


12- 


46 


75 


17 


'54 


15 


44 


13 


73 


12- 


31 


80 


17 


40 


15 


'32 


13 


62 


12 


22 


85 


17' 


31 


15 


23 


13 


53 


12 


14 


90 


17 


26 


15 


18 


13 


49 


12- 


10 


45 45 


19 


35 


16 


96 


15 


02 


13 


41 


50 


18 


58 


16 


38 


14- 


67 


13 


06 


55 


17 


•87 


15 


•82 


14- 


12 


12- 


71 


60 


17 


'29 


15 


35 


13 


74 


12- 


39 


65 


16 


•87 


15 


00 


13 


45 


12- 


15 


70 


16 


•52 


14 


'70 


13" 


19 


11' 


92 


75 


16 


•28 


14 


'49 


13- 


01 


11' 


76 


80 


16 


14 


14 


'36 


12- 


89 


11- 


65 
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APPENDIX. 



TbaBS* PuBCHASK, OB 


POUHSS lOB BAm 100^ A TBA»— OORtHIIMiL 


Ages of 
the Ures. 


SPerOeot 


iFerOenft. 


SFerGenL 


ePerOeoL 




jn, pts. 


TT&ptaw 


yra-lXfc 


7n.p«a. 


85 


1603 


14-27 


12-80 


11-57 


90 


15-99 


14-22 


12-76 


11*53 


50 50 


17-66 


15-68 


14-03 


12-64 


55 


16-79 


14-99 


13-48 


12-20 


60 


1606 


14*40 


13-00 


11-81 


65 


15-53 


13-95 


12-62 


11-49 


70 


15-09 


13-58 


12-30 


11-21 


75 


14-79 


13-32 


12-07 


11-01 


80 


14-61 


13-16 


11-93 


10-88 


85 


14-49 


13-04 


11-83 


10-79 


90 


14-44 


12-99 


11-78 


10-74 


55 55 


15-71 


14- 13 


12-79 


11-65 


60 


14-80 


13-39 


12-18 


11-14 


65 


14-10 


12-81 


11-69 


10-73 


70 


13-51 


12-29 


11-45 


10-35 


75 


1311 


11-94 


10*93 


10-07 


80 


12-85 


11-71 


10*73 


9-88 


85 


12-67 


11-55 


10-58 


9-75 


90 


12-60 


11-48 


10-52 


9-68 


60 60 


13-69 


12-47 


11-42 


10-51 


65 


12-82 


11-74 


10-81 


9-99 


70 


12-05 


1108 


10-23 


9-48 


75 


11-50 


10-60 


9*80 


9-10 


80 


11 16 


10-29 


9-52 


8-85 


85 


10-91 


10-05 


9*31 


8-65 


90 


10-79 


9-95 


9*21 


8-56 


65 65 


11-79 


10-87 


10-07 


9-36 


70 


10-85 


10 06 


9-36 


8-74 


75 


10 17 


9-46 


8*83 


8-27 


80 


9-74 


9-07 


8*48 


7-95 


85 


9-43 


8-79 


8*22 


7-71 


90 


9-28 


8-65 


8*09 


7-59 


70 70 


9-69 


9*05 


8*48 


7-97 


75 


8-83 


8*29 


7*80 


7-35 


80 


8-26 


7-77 


7*33 


6*93 


85 


7'88 


7*87 


6-96 


6-59 


90 


7-63 


7-19 


6*79 


6*43 


75 75 


7-79 


7-36 


6*96 


6-60 


80 


7-09 


6*72 


6*38 


6*07 


85 


6-52 


6-20 


5*90 


5*62 


90 


6-25 


5-94 


5*66 


5*39 


•^ 80 


6-27 


5*97 


5-70 


5-45 


85 


5-60 


5-35 


5-13 


4-92 


90 


5-27 


5-05 


4-84 


4-64 ^ 


85 


4-80 


4-61 


4-43 


4-27 


90 


4*39 


4-22 


407 


8-92 


90 8*91 


3-76 


3-63 


8*51 
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VALUATION TABLE IV. 

PBESSNT WOBTH 07 PBOPEBTY HBLD ON TWO JOINT LIYES, 
AOOOBDING TO THB OABUSLE TABLB OF MOBTALITT. 

The answers show the value of each lOOZ. of net income, 
as well as the nmnber of years' purchase. 

N3. — This Table shows the rate of interest which a pur- 
chaser may make of his money and replace his capital, 
proyided he can re-invest the surplus income beyond the 
interest on the purchase-money, at the same rate of interest. 

Yeabs* Pubohase, OB Pounds fob each 100/. a teab. 



Ages of 
the Lives. 


3 Per Cent 


4PterCent 


SPferOent. 


6 F^r Cent. 




yre. pts. . 


yra.pt8. 


yrs. pts. 


yre. pu. 


5 5 


19 


•81 


16-80 


14-51 


12-72 


10 


19 


•87 


16-91 


14-65 


12-87 


15 


19 


•29 


16-49 


14-33 


12-63 


20 


18 


•72 


16-10 


14-05 


12-42 


25 


18 


01 


15-58 


13-67 


12-13 


SO 


17 


22 


15-00 


13-23 


11-80 


85 


16 


39 


14-39 


12-77 


11-45 


40 


15 


89 


13-63 


12-19 


10-98 


45 


14 


'38 


12-86 


11-59 


10-52 


50 


13 


09 


11-83 


10-76 


9-85 


55 


11 


46 


10-47 


9-62 


8-88 


60 


9 


•77 


9-02 


8-37 


7-89 


65 


8 


37 


7-81 


7-31 


6-87 


70 


6 


•74 


6-35 


6-01 


5-69 


75 


5 


24 


4-99 


4-75 


4-54 


80 


4 


17 


4-00 


3-84 


3-70 


85 


3 


10 


2-99 


2-89 


2-80 


90 


2 


40 


2-33 






10 10 


19" 


96 


17-05 


14-80 


13-03 


15 


19" 


'41 


16-64 


14-50 


12-80 


20 


18' 


87 


16-26 


14-22 


12-59 


25 


18- 


19 


15-77 


13-85 


12-31 


80 


17' 


41 


15-19 


13-41 


11-97 


85 


16' 


59 


14-59 


12-96 


11-63 


40 


15 


60 


13-83 


12-38 


11-17 


45 


14 


60 


13-06 


11-78 


10-70 


50 


18 


31 


12-03 


10-95 


10-03 


55 


11 


'67 


10-66 


9-80 


905 


60 


9" 


•96 


9-19 


8-53 


7-94 


65 


8' 


54 


7-97 


7-46 


7-01 


70 


6 


87 


6-48 


6-13 


5-81 


75 


5 


35 


5-09 


4-85 


4-63 
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Ykato' 


PUBOUASB, OB 


Pounds 


FOB BACH 100/. A TBAB— COfl^thu^. 


Ageeof 
the Lives 


SPerGmt 


4 Per Gent 


6 Per Gent 


6 Per Cent. 




yrs. pt8. 


yra. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


80 


4 


•26 


4 


•09 


3 


•92 


3 


•77 


85 


3 


•17 


3 


•05 


2 


■95 


2 


86 


90 


2 


•45 


2 


37 


2 


•30 


2 


•23 


15 15 


IS- 


•91 


16 


'27 


14 


21 


12 


58 


20 


IS 


42 


15 


92 


13 


•96 


12 


■38 


25 


17 


■79 


15 


'46 


13 


61 


12 


•11 


30 


17' 


06 


14 


92 


13 


■19 


11 


•79 


35 


16- 


29 


14 


35 


12 


76 


11 


46 


40 


15- 


35 


13 


62 


12 


20 


11 


•02 


45 


14 


38 


12 


88 


11 


63 


10 


•57 


50 


13' 


13 


11" 


88 


10' 


-82 


9 


91 


55 


11- 


53 


10- 


54 


9 


•69 


8 


•95 


60 


9- 


85 


9' 


10 


8 


44 


7 


•87 


65 


8- 


46 


7" 


90 


7' 


40 


6 


•95 


70 


6- 


82 


6 


43 


6 


•08 


5' 


•77 


75 


5- 


31 


5 


06 


4" 


•82 


4' 


60 


80 


4- 


23 


4 


06 


3 


•90 


3 


75 


85 


3- 


15 


3 


04 


2 


94 


2- 


84 


90 


2" 


44 


'2 


36 


2" 


29 


2' 


22 


20 20 


17' 


99 


15 


61 


13 


72 


12" 


20 


25 


17' 


42 


15- 


18 


13' 


40 


11 


95 


30 


16- 


75 


14 


68 


13 


01 


11' 


64 


35 


16' 


03 


14" 


14 


12 


60 


11" 


33 


40 


15- 


13 


13 


45 


12 


06 


10" 


90 


45 


14- 


21 


12" 


74 


11 


51 


lo- 


47 


50 


12' 


99 


11" 


•77 


10 


73 


o- 


83 


55 


11' 


43 


10" 


46 


9' 


62 


s' 


89 


60 


9' 


78 


9 


•04 


8' 


39 


7- 


82 


65 


8' 


41 


7' 


85 


7' 


36 


6 


92 


70 


6 


'79 


6" 


41 


6 


06 


5 


74 


75 


5 


30 


5 


04 


4 


•81 


4 


59 


80 


4- 


22 


4 


05 


3 


•89 


3 


74 


85 


3 


14 


3 


03 


2 


93 


2 


•83 


90 


2 


44 


2 


36 


2 


•28 


2 


21 


25 25 


16 


91 


14 


SO 


13 


10 


11 


72 


30 


16- 


31 


14- 


34 


12 


74 


11- 


43 


35 


15 


66 


13 


85 


12 


36 


11 


14 


40 


14- 


82 


13 


•20 


11 


85 


10' 


73 


45 


13 


•95 


12 


53 


11 


33 


10 


32 


50 


12" 


79 


11 


60 


10' 


•58 


9' 


71 


55 


11' 


27 


10" 


32 


9' 


50 


8- 


79 


'•0 


9 


•67 


8" 


94 


8' 


30 


7- 


74 


5 


8 


•33 


7" 


78 


7' 


29 


6- 


86 





6 


73 


6 


36 


6' 


02 


5- 


70 


5 


5 


'26 


5 


01 


4" 


78 


4- 


56 


»0 


4 


'20 


4 


03 


3 


87 


3- 


73 
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YeABS' PuBOHASB, OB POXTNDS FOB EACH 100/. A TEAB — continued. 



Ages of 
the Lives. 


3 Per Gent 


4Ptt06nt. 


6 Per Gent 


6 Per Cent. 




yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


85 


3 


•13 


3 


•02 


2 


•92 


2 


•82 


90 


2 


•43 


2- 


35 


2 


•27 


2 


•20 


30 30 


15 


•78 


13 


93 


12 


•42 


11 


•17 


35 


15 


21 


13 


•49 


12 


•08 


10 


•90 


40 


14 


•45 


12 


•90 


11 


•61 


10 


•52 


45 


13 


•65 


12 


•28 


11 


•12 


10 


•14 


50 


12 


•55 


11 


39 


10 


•40 


9 


•55 


55 


11 


•09 


10- 


16 


9 


•36 


8 


■66 


60 


9 


•53 


8 


•82 


8 


■19 


7 


•64 


65 


8 


'22 


7 


•69 


7 


•21 


6 


•78 


70 


6 


•66 


6 


•29 


5 


95 


5 


'65 


75 


5 


•21 


4 


•96 


4 


73 


4 


52 


80 


4 


17 


4 


•00 


3 


84 


3 


•70 


85 


3 


•11 


3 


•00 


2 


•90 


2 


•80 


90 


2 


•41 


2 


33 


2 


26 


2 


•19 


35 35 


14 


•72 


13 


•11 


11- 


78 


10 


■66 


40 


14 


•05 


12 


•58 


11 


35 


10 


32 


45 


13 


•33 


12 


•02 


10 


91 


9 


•97 


50 


12 


•31 


11 


•19 


10 


24 


9 


41 


55 


10 


•92 


10 


•02 


9 


24 


8 


56 


60 


9- 


•41 


8 


71 


8- 


10 


7 


•56 


65 


8' 


14 


7 


•61 


7 


•14 


6 


■72 


70 


6 


61 


6 


•24 


5' 


•91 


5 


•61 


75 


5 


•18 


4 


•93 


4 


•70 


4 


•50 


80 


4 


15 


3 


•98 


3 


82 


3 


•68 


85 


3 


•09 


2 


•99 


2 


89 


2 


'80 


90 


2 


•40 


2 


•32 


2 


25 


2 


18 


40 40 


13 


•48 


12 


•12 


10" 


-98 


10 


01 


45 


12 


•87 


11 


•64 


10 


'60 


9 


•70 


50 


11 


•95 


10 


•89 


9 


•98 


9 


20 


55 


10 


•66 


9 


•79 


9 


04 


8' 


89 


60 


9 


•22 


8 


•55 


7- 


96 


7 


43 


65 


8 


00 


7- 


49 


7' 


03 


6 


•62 


70 


6" 


51 


6 


16 


5' 


83 


5 


53 


75 


5 


11 


4- 


•87 


4' 


65 


4' 


44 


80 


4- 


•10 


3 


•94 


3 


78 


3 


64 


85 


3 


06 


2 


96 


2 


86 


2 


77 


90 


2 


38 


2 


30 


2' 


23 


2 


16 


45 45 


12 


37 


11 


24 


10 


28 


9- 


44 


50 


11' 


•58 


10' 


'59 


9' 


74 


8' 


99 


55 


10 


•40 


9- 


58 


8- 


87 


8- 


24 


60 


9 


•06 


8' 


42 


7' 


84 


7- 


34 


65 


7- 


91 


7' 


41 


6- 


96 


6- 


56 


70 


6' 


•46 


6 


11 


5' 


79 


5- 


50 


75 


5 


09 


4' 


85 


4 


63 


4- 


43 


80 


4" 


09 


3 


92 


3 


77 


3' 


63 
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YkABS* PuBCHABB, OB 


POUBDB 


WCftL BACB 100/. A TBAK— CtMliMaMl 




aPtarOeot 


4FerOenft. 


S Per Gent 


6FerOenL 




7TS.ptt. 


jn. pts. 


yn.pta. 


yra. P*«. 


85 


8 


05 


2 


•95 


2-85 


2 


76 


90 


2 


•37 


2 


30 


2-23 


2 


16 


M 50 


10 


94 


10< 


06 


9*29 


8 


•62 


55 


9 


92 


9 


•18 


8-53 


7 


95 


60 


8 


73 


8 


•13 


7-60 


7" 


•13 


65 


7' 


•69 


• 7 


•22 


6-80 


6 


-42 


70 


6- 


34 


6 


•00 


5-69 


5 


•41 


75 


5- 


02 


4 


79 


4-58 


4 


-38 


80 


4- 


05 


8 


•89 


3-74 


3 


•61 


85 


8 


04 


2 


94 


2-84 


2 


•75 


90 


2 


36 


2 


'29 


2*22 


2 


15 


55 55 


9' 


10 


8 


46 


7-90 


7" 


•40 


60 


8' 


10 


7 


57 


7-10 


6 


-68 


65 


7' 


22 


6 


-80 


6-42 


6 


07 


70 


6- 


02 


5 


71 


5*43 


5 


•17 


75 


4- 


81 


4' 


60 


4-40 


4 


22 


80 


8' 


92 


3 


77 


3*63 


3 


50 


85 


2 


'96 


2 


•86 


2-77 


2 


68 


90 


2 


31 


2 


23 


217 


2 


•10 


60 60 


7 


29 


6 


-85 


6-45 


6 


•10 


65 


6 


69 


6" 


22 


5-89 


5 


59 


70 


5 


'66 


5 


29 


5-04 


4 


81 


75 


4 


50 


4- 


30 


4-12 


3 


-96 


80 


8 


-69 


3 


56 


3-43 


3 


31 


85 


2 


81 


2 


'72 


2-64 


2' 


56 


90 


2- 


'20 


2 


13 


2-07 


2 


•01 


65 65 


6 


•05 


5 


'74 


5-45 


5 


20 


70 


5 


19 


4' 


95 


4-74 


4- 


53 


75 


4 


•26 


4- 


08 


3-92 


3 


77 


80 


3 


54 


3 


41 


3-30 


3 


18 


85 


2 


72 


2 


63 


2-55 


2 


•48 


90 


2 


13 


2' 


07 


201 


1 


95 


70 70 


4" 


55 


4" 


37 


4- 19 


4 


-03 


75 


8 


80 


8 


66 


3-53 


3 


40 


80 


3 


23 


3 


12 


302 


2 


92 


85 


2 


52 


2 


45 


2-38 


2' 


31 


90 


1 


99 


1 


•93 


1-88 


1 


83 


75 75 


3 


23 


3 


12 


3-01 


2- 


91 


80 


2 


•79 


2 


'70 


2-62 


2- 


54 


85 


2 


22 


2 


16 


210 


2' 


04 


90 


1- 


76 


1' 


71 


1-67 


1' 


63 


80 80 


2 


•46 


2 


39 


2-32 


2- 


26 


85 


1 


'99 


1" 


94 


1-89 


1- 


85 


90 


1 


•59 


1 


55 


1-51 


1- 


48 


85 


1 


-66 


1 


62 


1-58 


1 


55 


90 


1 


•33 


1' 


31 


1-28 


1' 


25 


90 


1-09 


1-06 


1-04 


1-02 
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VALUATION TABLE V. 

PBESENT WOBTH OF PBOPERTY, BITHEB LEASE, ESTATE, OB 
ANNUITY, HELD ON THE LONGEST OF THREE LIVES, AOOOBD- 
INO TO THE 0ABLI8LE TABLE OF MOBTAUTY. 

The answers show the value of each lOOZ. of net income, 
as well as the number of years' purchase. 

N.6. — ^This Table shows the rate of interest which a pur- 
chaser may make of his money and replace his capital, 
provided he can re-invest the surplus income beyond the 
interest on the purchase-money, at the same rate of interest. 

Years' Pubohase, or Pounds for each lOOZ. a year. 



Ages of the 
Lives. 


3 Per Cent 


4 Per Cent. 


6 Per Cent. 


6 Per Cent 


Ages of the 
Lives. 






yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 




10 


10 10 


28-29 


22 


88 


19-01 


16 


17 


10 10 10 




20 


27-88 


22 


66 


18-89 


16' 


10 


20 




80 


27-56 


22 


46 


18-77 


16 


03 


30 




40 


27-33 


22' 


32 


18-66 


15 


'94 


40 




50 


27-15 


22" 


18 


18-55 


15 


•86 


50 




60 


2706 


22- 


11 


18-51 


15 


-83 


60 




70 


27-02 


22- 


08 


18-51 


15' 


83 


70 


10 


15 15 


27-84 


22" 


65 


18-88 


16 


-10 


10 15 15 




25 


27-42 


22- 


40 


18-73 


16' 


00 


25 




85 


27-12 


22 


21 


18-62 


15 


93 


85 




45 


26-92 


22 


04 


18-50 


15' 


85 


45 




55 


26-73 


21 


92 


18-39 


15 


-76 


55 




65 


26-67 


21 


88 


18-35 


15 


'72 


65 




75 


26-64 


21 


85 


18-35 


15 


72 


75 


10 


20 20 


27-37 


22- 


37 


18-71 


15 


99 


10 20 20 




80 


26-98 


22 


14 


18-56 


15 


90 


30 




40 


26-69 


21 


'95 


18-44 


15 


82 


40 




50 


26*46 


21 


'72 


18-32 


15 


■72 


50 




60 


26-85 


21 


-69 


18-25 


15 


'67 


60 




70 


26-80 


21 


65 


18-25 


15 


'67 


70 


10 


25 25 


26-93 


22 


11 


18-54 


15' 


88 


10 25 25 




85 


26-55 


21 


'87 


18-40 


15 


'78' 


85 




45 


26-26 


21 


•61 


18-26 


15 


'69 


45 




55 


26 06 


21 


'51 


18-14 


15 


'60 


55 




65 


25-98 


21' 


'45 


18- 09 


15 


55 


65 




75 


25-95 


21 


'42 


18-08 


15 


55 


75 


10 


80 30 


26-50 


21 


•85 


18-40 


15' 


79 


10 80 30 




40 


26 13 


21 


•59 


18-24 


15" 


69 


40 




50 


25-84 


21 


'38 


18-08 


15" 


57 


50 




60 


25-70 


21 


•87 


17-98 


15 


49 


60 



UK 
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Tbai/ VrwauME^ ok Pocvds fos each lOOL a 






Ont. 4l%rGeBt. iVtrCeaL € 



70 

10 35 35 

45 

55 

^5 

75 

10 40 40 

50 
00 
70 

10 45 45 
55 
05 
75 

10 50 50 
60 
70 

10 55 55 
65 
75 

10 60 60 
70 

10 65 65 
75 

10 70 70 

10 75 75 

15 20 20 
80 
40 
fiO 
60 
70 

15 80 80 
40 
50 
60 
70 

15 40 40 
50 
00 
70 

15 50 50 
60 
70 

15 60 60 
70 



rrL 


T^ 


jn- pttu 


jn. 


ptiu 


J». 


ptL 


25 


63 . 


21-22 , 


17 


96 


15 


•47 . 


26- 


08 


21-56 


18 


•22 


15- 


•67 i 


25 


70 : 


21-30 


18 


01 


1 15 


•53 


25 


46 


21 12 


17 


88 


. 15 


42 


25- 


36 


2104 


17 


•81 


15 


37 


25 


32 


21 00 


17 


79 


15 


36 


25- 


'66 


21-27 


18 


00 


15 


'52 


25 


30 


21 01 


17 


•81 


15 


37 


25 


12 


20-88 


17 


•72 


1 15 


30 


25 


03 


20-80 


17 


•66 


1 15' 


26 


25 


25 


20-98 


17 


80 


15 


-38 


24 


94 


20-75 


17 


'63 


15 


25 


24 


80 


20-64 


17 


53 


15 


16 


24 


'74 


20-59 


17 


•49 


15 


•13 


24 


87 


20-70 


17 


'58 


15 


•20 


24 


62 


20-51 


17 


43 


15 


08 


24 


50 


20-41 


17 


35 


15 


02 


24 


55 


20-45 


17 


•40 


15 


07 


24 


83 


20-27 


17 


'26 


14- 


95 


24' 


24 


20-20 


17 


•19 


14 


89 


24 


27 


20-23 


17 


•22 


14 


93 


24 


-08 


2007 


17 


09 


14 


82 


24 


03 


2004 


17 


•05 


14 


•78 


23 


-90 


19-92 


16 


'96 


14 


•71 


28 


85 


19-88 


16 


•93 


14 


•68 


28- 


73 


19-76 


16 


83 


14 


•59 


27 


•06 


22-20 


18 


•64 


15 


96 


26 


QO 


21*92 


18 


•47 


15 


86 


26 


■27 


21-71 


18 


•33 


15- 


•75 


26 


-01 


21-51 


18 


•18 


15" 


•64 


25 


-89 


21-42 


18 


•10 


15 


58 


25 


-82 


21-86 


18 


•05 


15 


54 


26 


•05 


21-59 


18 


•26 


15 


•73 


25 


62 


21-80 


18 


•06 


15 


•68 


25 


-80 


21 06 


17 


•88 


15 


45 


25 


-14 


20-94 


17 


•79 


15 


38 


25 


-06 


20-87 


17 


•78 


15 


32 


25 


-08 


20*93 


17 


•82 


15 


42 


24 


-68 


20*64 


17 


•59 


15 


25 


24 


•47 


20*48 


17 


'48 


15 


15 


24 


-87 


20-89 


17 


'40 


15 


09 


24 


'18 


20*27 


17 


'88 


15- 


05 


28 


•90 


20*06 


17 


•16 


14' 


91 


28 


•76 


19*94 


17 


•06 


14 


83 


23 


•49 


19*74 


16 


•90 


14' 


71 


28 


'27 


19*55 


16 


•75 


14 


58 



TO 

10 35 35 
45 
55 
65 
75 

10 40 40 
50 
60 
70 

10 45 45 
55 
65 
75 

10 50 50 
60 
70 

10 55 55 
65 
75 

10 60 60 
70 

10 65 65 
75 

10 70 70 

10 75 75 

15 20 20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 

15 80 80 
40 
50 
60 
70 

15 40 40 
50 
60 
70 

15 50 50 
60 
70 

15 60 60 
70 
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Years' Pubchasb, ob Pounds fob bach 100/. a tear — continued. 



Ages of the 
Lives. 


3 Per Cent. 


4 Per Cent 


6 Per Cent 


6 Per Cent. 


Ages of the 
Lives. 






yre. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 


yrs. pts. 






15 70 


70 


23 


•00 


19 


•32 


16 


•56 


14 


•43 


15 


70 70 


20 20 


20 


26 


•78 


22 


•04 


18 


54 


15 


•89 


20 


20 20 




30 


26 


•25 


21 


•72 


18 


35 


15 


■78 




30 




40 


25 


•87 


21 


•47 


18 


•18 


15 


■66 




40 




50 


25 


•58 


21 


•25 


18 


•01 


15 


■53 




50 




60 


25 


•44 


21 


•14 


17 


•93 


15 


•47 




60 




70 


25 


■37 


21 


•08 


17 


•88 


15 


■43 




70 


20 30 


30 


25 


•62 


21 


•34 


18 


■11 


15 


•63 


20 


30 30 




40 


25 


•13 


21 


•00 


17 


•88 


15 


•48 




40 




50 


24 


•76 


20 


•73 


17 


•68 


15 


32 




50 




60 


24 


•58 


20 


•60 


17 


•57 


15 


•24 




60 




70 


24 


•49 


20 


•52 


17 


•51 


15 


•18 




70 


20 40 


40 


24 


•51 


20 


•59 


17 


•60 


15 


•28 


20 


40 40 




50 


24 


•05 


20 


•25 


17 


•35 


15 


•09 




50 




60 


23 


•82 


20 


•08 


17 


21 


14 


•98 




60 




70 


23 


•70 


19 


•98 


17 


•13 


14 


■92 




70 


20 50 


50 


23 


•49 


19 


•84 


17 


•04 


14 


•86 


20 


50 50 




60 


23 


•17 


19 


•60 


16 


•86 


14 


72 




60 




70 


23 


•01 


19 


•46 


16 


•74 


14 


'62 




70 


20 60 


60 


22 


•71 


19 


•24 


16 


•57 


14 


'49 


20 


60 . 60 




70 


22 


•47 


19 


03 


16 


'40 


14 


35 




70 


20 70 


70 


22 


•16 


18 


•77 


16' 


18 


14 


17 


20 


70 70 


30 30 


30 


24 


•81 


20' 


'87 


17' 


83 


15 


•46 


30 


30 80 




40 


24 


•18 


20' 


42 


17 


52 


15 


24 




40 




50 


23 


63 


20' 


04 


17' 


24 


15 


03 




50 




60 


23 


•45 


19 


87 


17' 


11 


14- 


93 




60 




70 


23 


32 


19' 


76 


17' 


02 


14 


85 




70 


30 40 


40 


23- 


34 


19 


'85 


17- 


14 


14' 


98 


30 


40 40 




50 


22' 


72 


19 


'39 


16' 


SO 


14' 


73 




50 




60 


22 


42 


19' 


16 


16- 


62 


14' 


58 




60 




70 


22' 


26 


19' 


03 


16- 


51 


14 


49 




70 


30 50 


50 


21- 


97 


19' 


84 


16- 


39 


14' 


42 


30 


50 50 




60 


21" 


55 


IS- 


53 


16- 


14 


14' 


23 




60 




70 


21' 


34 


IS' 


35 


16- 


00 


14' 


11 




70 


30 60 


60 


20' 


95 


18' 


05 


15- 


77 


14- 


93 


30 


60 60 




70 


20- 


62 


17' 


78 


15 


54 


13' 


74 




70 


30 70 


70 


20- 


21 


17 


44 


15- 


25 


13- 


50 


30 


70 70 


40 40 


40 


22 


34 


19- 


18 


16' 


69 


14- 


68 


40 


40 40 




50 


21- 


48 


IS- 


55 


16- 


21 


14- 


32 




50 




60 


21- 


05 


IS- 


22 


15' 


96 


14' 


12 




60 




70 


20- 


83 


18' 


04 


15 


81 


14' 


00 




70 


40 50 


50 


20' 


41 


17- 


72 


15' 


65 


13 


90 


40 


50 50 




60 


19- 


83 


17 


83 


15- 


29 


13' 


62 




60 




70 


IS- 


55 


17' 


09 


15- 


]0 


13 


46 




70 


40 60 


60 


IS- 


99 


16- 


67 


14' 


78 


13 


21 


40 


60 60 




70 


18- 


56 


16- 


31 


14' 


48 


12' 


96 




70 
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Teabs' Pubcbase, OB Pounds fob each 100/. a teab— con^mu^. 



Agesoftlie 
Lives. 


3 Per Gent 


4 Per Cent. 


5 Per Cent 


6 Per Cent 


Ages of the 
Lives. 






yrs. pts. 


yrs. pta. 


yrs. pU. 


yrs. pts. 






40 70 


70 


18-02 


15-86 


14-10 


12-65 


40 


70 70 


50 50 


50 


19-05 


16-77 


14-89 


18-33 


50 


50 50 




60 


18-20 


16-12 


14-39 


12-94 




60 




70 


17-76 


15-76 


14-08 


12-69 




70 


50 60 


60 


16-95 


15-14 


13-62 


12-33 


50 


60 60 




70 


16-30 


14-60 


13-17 


11-95 




70 


50 70 


70 


15-48 


13-92 


12-60 


11-47 


50 


70 70 


60 60 


60 


15-21 


13-76 


12-53 


11-46 


60 


60 60 




70 


14-16 


12-88 


11-79 


10-83 




70 


60 70 


70 


12-83 


11-77 


10-86 


10-04 


60 


70 70 


70 70 


70 


10-98 


10-20 


9-49 


8-86 


70 


70 70 



VALUATION TABLE VL 



SHOWINO THB BXPEOTATION OF LIFE, OB THB PEBIOD A PABTY OF A 
OIYBN AGE MAY EXPECT TO LIVE, ACCOBDING TO THB FOLLOWING 
TABLES OF MOBTALITY, DEDUCED FBOM OBSBBYATIONB MADE IN 
ENGLAND* 



Com- 
pleted 


Carlisle. 


North- 
ampton. 


Equitable Experi- 
ence, 1834. 


Amicable 

Kzperi- 

enoe,1841. 


Experi- 
ence 
17 Life 
OflBoes, 
1843. 


Government 
Annuities. 


Com- 
pleted 


Age. 


Table A. 


Table B. 


Males. 


Females. 


Age. 





yrs. pts. 
38-72 


yrs. pts. 
25-18 


yrs. pts. 

• • 


yrs. pts. 

• • 


yrs. pts. 

• • 


yrs. pts. 
• • 


yn. pts. 
50-16 


yrs. pts. 
55-51 





1 


44-68 


32-74 


• • 


• • 


• • 


. « 


50-13 


55-59 


1 


5 


51-25 


40-84 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


48-93 


54-23 


5 


10 


48-82 


39-78 


48-32 


43-73 


• • 


• • 


45-57 


51-05 


10 


13 


46-51 


87-83 


46-35 


41-71 


• • 


. . 


43-31 


48-70 


18 


15 


45-00 


36-51 


45-03 


40-86 


• • 


. . 


41-76 


47-19 


15 


17 


43-57 


35-20 


43-70 


39-01 


• • 


. . 


40-29 


45-86 


17 


20 


41-46 


33-43 


41-67 


37-05 


• • 


41-49 


88-39 


43-99 


20 


23 


39-31 


31-88 


39-55 


35-33 


• • 


39-39 


36-87 


42-09 


23 


25 


37-86 


30-85 


38-12 


34-25 


87-80 


37-98 


85-90 


40-81 


25 


27 


36-41 


29-82 


36-69 


33-16 


36-14 


36-56 


34-86 


39-52 


27 


30 


84-34 


28-27 


34-53 


31-53 


33-68 


34-43 


33-17 


37-57 


80 


33 


32-36 


26-72 


32-36 


29-84 


31-28 


32-30 


31-40 


35-61 


33 


35 


31-00 


25-68 


30-93 


28-67 


29-72 


30-87 


80-17 


34-31 


35 


37 


29-64 


24-64 


29-50 


27-47 


28-19 


29-44 


28-91 


33-04 


37 


40 


27-61 


23-08 


27-39 


25-65 


25-94 


27-28 


27-02 


31-12 


40 


43 


25-71 


21-54 


25-29 


23-80 


28-77 


25-12 


25 08 


29-14 


43 
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Table VI. — continued. 



Com- 
pleted 


Garlislfi. 


North- 
ampton. 


Equitable Expert- 
enoe, 1834. 


Amicable 

Experi- 

enoe,1841. 


Experi- 
ence 
17 Life 
OflQces, 
1843. 


Government 
Annuities. 


Com- 
pleted 


Age. 


Table A. 


Table B. 


Kales. 


Females. 


Age. 


45 


yrs. pts. 
24-46 


yrs. pts. 
20-62 


yrs. pts. 
23-87 


yrs. pts. 
22-55 


yrs. pts. 
22-36 


yrs. pts. 
23-69 


yrs. pts. 
23-75 


yrs. pts. 
27-81 


45 


47 


23-17 


19-51 


22-47 


21 


•29 


20-99 


22-27 


22-38 


26-44 


47 


49 


21-81 


18-49 


21-06 


20 


•02 


19-65 


20-87 


20-98 


25-06 


49 


50 


21-11 


17-99 


20-36 


19 


•37 


18-99 


20-18 


20-30 


24-35 


50 


51 


20-89 


17-50 


19-66 


18 


73 


18-34 


19-50 


19-62 


23-65 


51 


53 


18-97 


16-54 


18-30 


17 


•49 


17-07 


18-16 


18-34 


22-22 


53 


55 


17-58 


15-58 


16-99 


16 


-28 


15-83 


16-86 


1715 


20-79 


55 


57 


16-21 


14-63 


15-70 


15 


•15 


14-62 


15-59 


16 02 


19-38 


57 


59 


14-92 


13-68 


14-49 


14 


•05 


13-45 


14-37 


14-93 


18-00 


59 


60 


14-34 


13-21 . 


13-91 


13 


•53 


12-88 


13-77 


14-39 


17-32 


60 


61 


13-82 


12-75 


13-35 


13 


■02 


12-32 


13-18 


13-84 


16-64 


61 


63 


12-81 


11-81 


12-23 


12 


•04 


11-25 


12 05 


12-72 


15-30 


63 


65 


11-79 


10-88 


11-13 


11 


•07 


10-26 


10-97 


11-63 


14-00 


65 


67 


10-75 


9-96 


10-10 


10 


•12 


9-35 


9-96 


10-61 


12-76 


67 


70 


9-18 


8-60 


8-70 


8' 


•70 


8-11 


8-54 


9-22 


10-99 


70 


73 


7-72 


7-33 


7-40 


7" 


•32 


7-01 


7-26 


6-96 


9-41 


73 


75 


7-01 


6-54 


6-61 


6 


43 


6-84 


6-48 


7-12 


8-46 


75 


77 


6-40 


5-83 


5-86 


5 


60 


5-72 


5-76 


6-23 


7-58 


77 


80 


5-51 


4-75 


4-75 


4 


51 


4-88 


4-78 


4-94 


6-50 


80 


83 


4-65 


3-80 


3-79 


8 


•65 


4-14 


• • 


8-82 


5-57 


83 


85 


4-12 


3-37 


3-39 


3- 


23 


3-70 


• • 


8-12 


4-84 


85 


87 


3-71 


3-01 


3- 03 


2 


'82 


8-28 


• • 


2-53 


4-03 


87 


90 


3-28 


2-41 


2-56 


2-19 


2-70 


• • 


1-95 


2-83 


90 
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SHOwnro the ahhual sihking tuhb to bb 

AT 



VALUATION 

SET APABT AB]> 
THB END or ANT 



Yean. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 



3 Per Gent 



DedmaL 



Eqnivalent 
Yalne. 



•0000 
•4926 
•3235 
•2390 
•1883 
•1545 
•1305 
•1124 
•0984 
•0872 
•0780 
•0704 
•0640 
•0585 
•0537 
•0496 
•0459 
•0427 
•0398 
•0372 
•0348 
•0327 
•0308 
•0290 
•0274 
•0259 
•0245 
•0232 
•0221 
•0210 
•0199 
•0190 
•0181 
•0173 
•0165 
•0158 
•0151 
•0144 
•0138 
•0132 



£ 
1 


















t. 


9 
7 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 











































d. 


lOi 
5f 

H 
1 

7i 
3 

llf 

9 

6f 

5 

H 

2 

1 


11 
lOi 

9 

7f 

7 

6 

5 

4f 

4i 
4 

3f 
3f 

3J 
3i 



31 Per Cent 



Decimal. 



0000 
4920 
3227 
2381 
1874 
1536 
1295 
1114 
0974 
0862 
0770 
0694 
0630 
0575 
0527 
0486 
0449 
0417 
0388 
0362 
0339 
0318 
0299 
0281 
0265 
0250 
0236 
0224 
0212 
0201 
0191 
0182 
0173 
0165 
0157 
0150 
0143 
0137 
0130 
0125 



Eaniyalent 
Value. 



£ 
1 










































t. d. 



9 lOi 

6 5^ 



4 
3 
3 
2 



9 
Of 

7 



2 2f 
1 lU 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



8i 
4f 

If 

Of 



llf 
lOf 
10 
9i 
8f 
8J 
7f 
7J 
6f 
6i 
6 
5f 








5* 
5 



4f 

^ 









4 



3f 

Si 

3^ 

3i 

3i 

3 



3| Per Gent 



DedmaL 



•0000 
•4914 
•3219 
•2372 
•1864 
•1526 
•1285 
•1104 
•0964 
•0852 
•0760 
•0684 
•0620 
•0565 
•0518 
•0476 
•0440 
•0408 
•0379 
•0353 
•0330 
•0309 
•0290 
•0272 
•0256 
•0242 
•0228 
•0216 
•0204 
•0193 
•0183 
•0174 
•0165 
•0157 
•0149 
•0142 
•0136 
•0129 
•0123 
•0118 



Equivalent 
Value. 



£ 
1 










































«. d. 


9 10 
6 5i 



4 
3 
3 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



9 

Si 

0* 

6f 

2* 



llli 

H 
3 

0* 



11^ 

10^ 

9f 

9 

8^ 

8 

7i 

7 

6J 

6i 

5f 

5^ 

5i 

5 

4f 

4^ 

4i 

4 

3f 

3^ 

3^ 

3i 

3 

3 

2f 






3| Per Gent 



DedmaL 



Ecnii 
Va 



iTalmt 
alne. 



•ooool 

•4907, 
•321l| 
•2363 
•1855 
•1517, 
•12751 
•1094; 
•0954 
•0842 
•0751' 
•0675! 
•0610 
•0556; 
•0508 
•0467 
•0431 
•0398 
•0370 
•0344 
•0321 
•0300 
•0281 
•0264 
•0248 
•0233 
•0220 
•0207 
•0196 
•0185 

•0176 
•0166 
•0158 
•0150 
•0142 
•0135 
•0129 
•0122 
•0117 
•0111 






£ 
1 











































«. d. 



9 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 



9f 

5 

8f 

8i 

Oi 

6* 

2i 
1 11 



1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



6 
2f 



Hi 
lOi 
9^ 














9 

8i 

7f 

7i 

6f 

6i 

6 

5J 



5^ 

5 

4f 

^ 

4i 

4 

3f 

3^ 

3^ 

3i 








3 
3 



2f 
2f 
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TABLE Vn. 

AOOXJMULATED AT COMPOUND INTEREST IN OBDEB TO PBOVIDB XI. 
GIVEN NUMBEB OF TEABS. 



4 Per Cent 



Decimal 



•0000 
•4901 
•3203 
•2354 
•1846 
•1507 
•1266 
•1085 
•0944 
•0832 
•0741 
•0665 
•0601 
•0546 
•0499 
•0458 
•0421 
•0389 
•0361 
•0335 
•0312 
•0291 
•0273 
•0255 
•0240 
•0225 
•0212 
•0200 
•0188 
•0178 
•0168 
•0159 
•0151 
•0143 
•0135 
•0128 
•0122 
•0116 
•0110 
•0105 



Equivalent 
Value. 



£ 8. 



1 

















d 



9| 

5 

8i 

8i 

^ 

2 

lOf 
8 
5f 
4 

^ 
1 







9 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 
10 


























4^ Per Cent 



DedmaL 



9i 

8 

7J 

7 

6J 
6i 
5f 

5i 
5 

4f 

H 

4 

3i 
3i 

3 
3 

2f 
2f 
2i 



[•0000 
•4895 
•3195 
•2346 
•1837 
•1498 
•1256 
•1075 
•0935 
•0823 
•0731 
•0656 
•0592 
•0537 
•0490 
•0449 
•0413 
•0381 
•0352 
•0327 
•0304 
•0283 
•0264 
•0247 
•0232 
•0217 
•0204 
•0192 
•0181 
•0170 
•0161 
•0152 
•0144 
•0136 
•0129 
•0122 
•0115 
•0110 
•0104 
•0099 



Eqaivalent 
Value. 



£ s. d. 



1 


















9 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
































4i 

8 

6i 

If 

lOi 

7f 
5J 

3i 

2i 
1 

llf 



5 Per Gent. 



DecimaL 



lOf 
10 



7i 

7i 
6f 

6i 
6 

5* 

5 

4i 

H 
4 

4 

Sf 

3* 

3i 

3 

3 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2i 



[•0000 
•4878 
•3172 
•2320 
•1809 
•1470 
•1228 
•1047 
•0906 
•0795 
•0703 
•0628 
•0564 
•0510 
•0463 
•0422 
•0386 
•0355 
•0327 
•0302 
•0279 
•0259 
•0241 
•0224 
•0209 
•0195 
•0182 
•0171 
•0160 
•0150 
•0141 
•0132 
•0124 
•0117 
•0110 
•0104 
•0095 
•0092 
•0087 
•0082 



Equivalent 
Value. 



£ 8. 
1 
9 
.0 6 
4 



















3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 














































d. 

9 

n 

7i 

li 

9f 
7 
5 
3 

Hi 

m 

8 

7i 
6f 

6i 

5f 

5J 

5 

4i 

H 
4 

3f 

3f 

3* 

3i 
3 
2f 
2i 

^ 

2* 

2i 

2 

2 



6 Per Cent 



Decimal. 



Equivalent 
Value. 



Years. 



0000 

4854 

3141 

2285 

1773 

1433 

1191 

1010 

0870 

0758 

0667 

0592; 

0529 

0475 

0429 

0389 

0354 

0323 

0296 

0271 

0250 

0230 

0212 

0196 

0182 

0169 

0156 

0145 

0135 

0126 

0117 

0110 

0102 

0095 

0089 

0083 

0078 

0073 

0068 

0064 



£ 8. 


d. 




1 





1 


9 


8* 


2 


6 


3* 


3 


4 


7 


4 


3 


6* 


5 


2 


10* 


6 


2 


H 


7 


2 


Oi 


8 


1 


9 


9 


1 


6i 


10 


1 


4 


11 


1 


2i 


12 


1 


0? 


13 





Hi 


14 





m 


15 





H 


16 





H 


17 





7} 


18 





7 


19 





6* 


20 





6 


21 





5* 


22 





5 


23 





4f 


24 





H 


25 





4 


26 





3f 


27 





3* 


28 





H 


29 





3 


30 





21 


31 





2f 


32 





2* 


33 





2i 


84 





2i 


85 





2 


36 





2 


87 





If 


38 





If 


39 





U 


40 
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TIL— 



T««fi. 



aPtfCeat. 



Valne. 



3} Per Gent 



^EiiafTalenft 
Value. 



41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
4$^ 
50 
51 
52 
5S 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
tiO 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
60 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 



0127 
0121 
0116 
0112 
0107 
0103 

wm 

0<;05 
0092 
0088 
0085 
0082 
0079; 
0076, 
0073' 
0070' 
0068 
0005i 
0063 
0061 
0059 
0057 
0055 
0058 
0051 
0049 
0048 
0046 
0044 
0043 
0041 
0040 
0089 
0037 
0086 
0085 
0034 
0033 
0032 
0031 
0030 
0029 
0028 
0027 












































1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 



-0119 
'0114 
•1)109 
•0105, 

•oior 

•0096 

•0092; 

•0089' 
•0085 
•0082 
•0079' 
•0076 
•0073 
•0070 
•0067 
•0065 
•0062 
•0060 
•0058 
•0055 
•0053 
•0051 
•0049 
•0048 
•0046 
•0044 
•0043 
•0041 
•0040 
•0038 
•0037 
•0036 
•0034 
•0033 
•0032 
•0031 
•0030 
'0029 
•0028 
•0027 
•0026 
•0025 
•0024 
•0023 































































































2f 
2i 

2* 
2* 

2i 

2* 

2i 

2i 

2 

2 

2 

If 

If 

If 

If 
1 

1 

li 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Of 

Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 

oj 

OJ 



I 
0112' 

0107 
0103 
0098 
0094 
0090 
0086 
0083 
0079 
0076 
0073 
0070 
00671 
0064 
0062 
0059 
0057 
0055 
0052 
0050 
0048 
0047 
0045 
0043 
0041 
0040 
0038 
0037 
0035 
0034 
0033 
0032 
0030 
0029 
0028 
0027 
0026 
0025 
0024 
0023 
0022 
0022 
OO21I 
0020! 



£ 















s. 








































































2} 

2| 

2i 

2| 

2f 

2J 

2 

2 

2 

If 
If 
If 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Oi 
0* 
0* 
0* 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 



0042 
0040 
0039 
0037 
0036 
0034 
0033 
0032 
0030 
0029 
0028 
0027 
0026 
0025 
0024 
0023 
0022 
0021 
0020 
0020 
0019 
0018 
0017 



£ 











0106 
0101 
0096 
0092 
0068 
0084 
0080 
0077 
0073 
0070 
0067 
0064 
0062 
0059 
0057 
0054 
0052 
0050 
0048| 
0046' 

0044! 



























































2| 
2 

1 
1 
1 

If 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Of 

Of 

Of 

Of 

Of 

Of 

Of 

Of 

0^ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

0^ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 

OJ 
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continued. 



4 Per Cent 



Dedmal. 



Equivalent 
Valae. 



•0100 
•0095 
•0090 
•0086 
•0082 
•0078 
•0075 
•0071 
•0068 
•0065 
•0062 
•0059 
•0057 
•0054 
•0052 
•0050 
•0047 
•0045 
•0043 
•0042 
•0040 
•0038 
•0036 
•0035 
•0033 
•0032 
•0031 
•0029 
•0028 
•0027 
•0026 
•0025 
•0024 
•0023 
•0022 
•0021 
•0020 
•0019 
•0018 
•0018 
•0017 
•0016 
•0016 
•0015 



£ s. d. 








































































































2J 

2i 

2i 

2 

2 

2 

If 
If 
If 
1* 

li 

H 

li 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Oi^ 

oj 
oj 

Oi 

oj 

5* 

oj 

0* 

oj 

Oh 
OJ 
0* 



4^ Per Gent 



DedmaL 



Equivalent 
value. 



•0094 
•0089 
•0085 
•0081 
•0077 
•0073 
•0069 
•0066 
•0063 
•0060 
•0057 
•0055 
•0052 
•0050 
•0047 
•0045 
•0043 
•0041 
•0039 
•0038 
•0036 
•0034 
•0033 
•0031 
•0030 
•0029 
•0027 
•0026 
•0025 
•0024 
•0023 
•0022 
•0021 
•0020 
•0019 
•0018 
•0017 
•0017 
•0016 
•0015 
•0015 
•0014 
•0013 
•0013 



£ i, d. 



























































































2i 
2i 
2 

I 

2 

If 
If 
If 
1* 

li 

14 
li 

li 
li 
li 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
04 

04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
o4 
04 
04 
04 

Oi 
Oi 
Oi 



5 Per Gent 



DedmaL 



Equivalent 
Value. 



•0078 
•0073 
•0069 
•0066 
•0062 
•0059 
•0056 
•0053 
•0050 
•0047 
•0045 
•0042 
•0040 
•0038 
•0036 
•0034 
•0033 
•0031 
•0029 
•0028 
•0026 
•0025 
•0024 
•0023 
•0021 
•0020 
•0019 
•0018 
•0017 
•0016 
•0016 
•0015 
•0014 
•0013 
•0013 
•0012 
•0011 
•0011 
•0010 
•0010 
•0009; 
•0009 
•0008 
•0008 



£ «. 



























































































d 
2 

If 
If 

14 
14 
14 

li 
li 
li 
li 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 

04 
04 
04 
04 
04 

04 
04 
04 
04 
04 

Oi 

2^ 

Oi 
Oi 
Oi 
Oi 
Oi 
Oi 
Oi 



6 Per Cent 



Dedmal. 



Eauivalent 

Value. 



0060 
00561 
0053; 
0050 
0047 
0044 
0041 
0038 
0036 
0034 
0032 
0030 
0028 
0026 
0025 
0023 
0022 
0021 
0019 
0018 
0017 
0016 
0015 
0014 
0013 
0013 
0012 
0011 
0010 
0010 
0009 
0009 
0008 
0008 
0007 
0007 
0006 
0006 
0006 
0005 
0005 
0005 
0004 
0004 



£ 8. 





























































































d. 

14 
li 
li 

li 
li 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 

04 
04 
04 




























Oi 



Years. 



41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 



I 2 
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Table YIL— 



Tean. 



pedn»Lj**IJ*S^ 



85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 



3Per0lent. 



^ « - JBauivaloit 
'**™»^, Value. 



u 



0026 
0025 
0024! 
0024i 
002a 
•0022; 
0021, 
00211 
0020; 



0019 
0018 
•0018 
•0017 
•0016 
•0016 















s. 












•0019J 












Of 



3|PerGenL 



•0022' 
•0022 
•0021 
•0020 
•0020 
•0019 
•0018 
•0018 
•0017 
•0016 
•0016, 
•0015' 
•0015 
•0014 
•0014 
-0013 



£ 



















«. 






G 











d. 



Oi 



3| Bet Cent 



Eqmyakni |v^^. SqiiiTaleni 



Yalne. 



0019; 
0019; 

0018; 

0017 
0017 
0016 
0015 
0015 
0014; 
0014 
0013 
0013' 
0012! 
0012 
0012 
0011 



£ 



















s. 
































^ArOenL 



I 



Valne. 



T 



0017 
0016 
0015 
0015 
0014! 
0014 
0013' 

ooisi 

0012 
0012 
OOllI 
0011' 
0010: 
0010 
0010; 
0009 



£ 













$. 






















d. 

Oi 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 
OJ 



(N J3. — ^The sinkiiig fond is in all cases 
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4 Per Gent. 


4^ Per Cent 


• 


5 Per Cent. 


6 Per Cent. 






DedmaL 


Equivalent 
Value. 


DecimaL 


Equivalent 
Value. 


Decimal. 


Equivalent 
Value. 


Decimal. 


Equivalent 
Valua 


Tean. 






£ «. d 




£ 9. 


d. 




£ ». d. 




£ «. 


d. 






•0014 


Oi 


•0012 





01 


•0008 


01 


•0004 





01 


85 




•0014 


Oi 


•0012 





Oi 


•0007 


01 


•0004 





01 


86 




•0013 


Oi 


•0011 





01 


•0007 


01 


•0003 





01 


87 




•0013 


01 


•0011 





01 


•0006 


01 


•0003 





01 


88 




•0012 


Oi 


•0010 





01 


•0006 


01 


•0003 





01 


89 




•0012 


OJ 


•0010 





01 


•0006 


01 


•0003 





01 


90 




•0011 


Oi 


•0009 





01 


•0005 


01 


•0003 





01 


91 




•0011 


Oi 


•0009 





01 


•0005 


01 


'0002 





01 


92 




•0010 


OJ 


•0009 





01 


•0005 


01 


•0002 





01 


93 




•0010 


Oi 


•0008 





01 


•0005 


01 


•0002 





01 


94 




•0009 


Oi 


•0008 





01 


•0004 


01 


•0002 





01 


95 




•0009 


Oi 


•0007 





01 


•0004 


01 


•0002 





01 


96 




•0009 


Oi 


•0007 





01 


•0004 


01 


•0002 





01 


97 




•0008 


OJ 


•0007 





01 


•0004 


01 


•0001 





01 


98 




•0008 


01 


•0007 





01 


•0004 


01 


•0001 





01 


99 




•0008 


Oi 


•0006 





01 


•0003 


01 


•0001 





01 


100 



assumed to be put by at the end of the year.) 



Index. 



INDEX. 



•Ot 



Abstbaot of tiUe : time allowed for inquiry into, 40. 
AcoesB : necessity of oonvenient, 18. 

„ to ferry cut o% 81. 

„ to property out ofE^ 31. 

„ to sea out o% 30. 
Acquisition, 3, 4, 12. 

Advantages of surveyors in compensations, 1, 16. 
Advice to young surveyors, 5. 
Age of property, 15. 
Agricultural land, 24, 40. 
Alienation fees, 11, 56. 
Amended offer, 26. 
Amenities of premises, 34. 
Annuities, 9. 

Appeal from arbitration, 67. 
Apportionment of rent-charge, 61. 
Arbitration, 41, 62, 67. 

,, appeal from, 67. 

Arbitrators, 41, 60, 61, 64. 
Auctioneers : much engaged in compensations, 1. 
Award, 45. 
Awkward arrangement of houae, 17. 

Baok-tabds, 17. 
Baseless claims, 5. 
Boards: local, 2, 3, 65. 

„ school, 2, 3. 
Board of Trade, 46, 67. 

„ of Works, 2, 3, 31, 50. 
Bonds, 45, 46. 

Bucdeuch, Duke of, v. Metropolitan Board of Works, 31. 
Building Act, 84, 39, 65, 67. 

„ land, 24, 25, 62. 

„ owners, 2, 3, 67. 



Canal : interference with works of, 67. 
Oases : probable, 2. 



120 INDEX. 

Certificate of award, 60. 
Cesspook, 16, 65. 
Chancery injiuiCtioDfl, 22, 43. 
Chief-rent, 8, 55. 
CiBtemB, 16. 
Claim, form of, 51. 

„ for expectations, 27. 

„ for increased insuiance, 29. 

„ for loss of connection, 47. 

„ for negligent work, 29. 

„ for possible improvement, 24, 41. 

„ for renewal, 27. 

„ how to be settled, 26, 60, 67. 

„ if insaflScient, 26. 

„ items of, 58. 

„ method of making, 50. 

„ must include rent, 28. 

„ particulars of, 23, 44. 

„ should comprise all property, 23. 

„ should comprise whole damage, 24. 

„ under expired lease, 27. 

„ when lease invalid, 27, 61. 

„ when not binding, 25. 

„ when omitted, and possession taken, 26. 

„ when sustainable, 29. 

„ withdrawal of, 26. 
Classes of property, 7. 
Coal cellars, 16. 

„ dust, 5. 
Compensations by rent-charge, 59. 
„ little known of, 1. 

„ probable parties to cases, 2. 

„ private, 3. 

„ surveyors should be employed in, 1. 

Compo-fironts, 16. 

Compulsory powers, 38, 41, 42, 43^ 67. 
Concealed dilapidations, 15. 

„ defects in brickwork, 16. 
Connection, loss of, 47. 
Consecrated land, 24. 
Construction, 16. 

Contingent future damage, 23, 24. 
Conveniences in house, 16. 
Copyhold, 9, 56. 

„ life intereBts in, 10, 56. 
n reversions to, 10, 56. 



INDEX, 121 



0(^y of cotirt-roll, 10. 
Counter notice, 22, 42. 
County Court appeal, 67. 
Courts-baron, 10. 
Corrupt valuation, 61. 
Crops, 35. 

Crossing of roads, 30. 
Cutting turf, 43. 



Damage by alteration of street level, 5, 30. 

„ by dampness, 31. 

„ by deprivation of right-of-way, 5. 

„ by dust, 5. 

„ by interference with party wall, 3. 

„ by interference with watercourse, 5. 

„ by noise, 5, 34. 

„ by offensive smell, 5. 

„ by sinking or settlement, 5, 34 . 

„ by smoke, 5, 34. 

„ by vibration, 5, 33, 34. 

„ future, 23, 24. 

„ stmctitral, 5. 

„ to drainage, 5, 30. 

„ to light and air, 5, 32. 

„ to sun-light, 5, 32. 

„ varieties of^ 4. 
Dampness from embankment, 31. 
Death-fines, 11, 56. 
Declaration, form o^ 60. 
Deposit by company on entry, 43, 45. 
Dilapidated property, 15, 63. 

„ valuation of, 54, 57. 

Dilapidations, 15, 53, 57. 
Diminution of light, 5, 32. 
Direct lease, importance of, 19. 

„ and under-lease, difference in value, 19. 

Discrepancies in evidence, 6, 64. 
Disputes, modes of settlement, 26, 60, 67. 
Distraint for chief-rent, 8. 
„ for fee-fium-rent, 9. 
„ on rolling-stock, 59. 
District boards, 2, 3, 65. 

„ powers of^ 65. 

Ditches, 65, 66. 
Diversion of traffic, 33. 
Drains, 17, 65. 



122 INDEX. 

Drainage, 17, 30, 62. 0^, 
Dust, 5, 16. 
Dostrbins, 16. 

EocENTBio wills, 9. 
Ejectment, 8. 
Engines, 29, 39. 
Entry by licence, 44. 

•, for survey or ievelling, 43. 

„ when can be made before compensation, 43, 45. 

„ when cannot be made, 44, 45. 

„ under compulsory powers, 43. 
Error in claim, 25. 

„ in plans, consequence of, 22, 67. 
Expectations, 27. 
Expired lease, claim under, 27. 

Feb-paem-bbnt, 9, 55. 
Fee-simple, 8, 26. 
Ferry, access to, cut off, 31. 
Fines, 11, 56. 
„ on alienation, 11, 56. 
„ on death, 11, 56. 
Fixtures, 39, 47. 53, 58. 

„ removal of, 39, 58. 

„ trade, 58. 
Forced sale, 48. 

„ percentage for, 52. 

Form of claim, 51. 
Freehold, 8, 26, 53. 

„ ground-rents, 53. 

„ how to value, 53. 

„ life interests in, 9, 55. 

„ reversions to, 9, 26, 56. 

„ with liability to chief-rent, 8, 55. 

„ with other pecuniary liability, 8, 55. 

„ with restrictions, 8, 9, 55. 
Furniture, 58, 

„ removal of, 58. 
Future damage, 23, 24. 

„ improvement, 19, 24, 25, 41. 



G^AS companies, 2, 3. 
okxxls injured, 30. 
Goodwill, 33, 47, 58, 



INDEX. 128 



Groodwill, allowanoe for damage to, 58. 

„ oompensation for, where no land taken, 48. 

„ temporary injnry to, 33. 
Gutters, 17. 



HoABDmo, 34. 
Hnngerford Market Act, 27. 



Imfboyement in neighbourhood, 19, 41. 
ImprovementB, future, 19, 24, 25, 41. 

„ possible, no set-off, 25. 

Increased insurance, 29. 
Increasing rents, 11. 
Indictment, 26, 85. 

„ for public injury, 26. 

Injunctions in Chancery, 22, 43. 
Injury, though Act abandoned, 40. 

„ to goods, 80, 48. 
Insufficient claim, 26. 
Insurance, 29. 
Interest, 40, 55, 57. 
Interruption of light, 5, 32. 
Inundation, 30. 
Invalid lease, claim under, 27, 61. 

Judge's order, 67. 
Jury, 41, 44, 60, 61, 64. 

„ system, advantages of^ 62. 
Justices, 45, 46, 60, 61, 67. 

Lauds, divided, 39, 40. 

„ sold for particular purpose, 38. 
Lathes, 39. 
Leasehold, 11, 26, 57. 

„ at increasing rent, 11. 

„ for a term of years, 11, 57. 

„ life interest in, 12, 57. 

„ on first life, 12, 57. 

„ on last life, 12, 57. 

„ on one life, 12, 57. 

„ reversions to, 12, 26. 

„ with option of renewal, 11. 
Licence to enter, 44. 
Lien, 45, 46. 
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Life interestB in copyhold, 10, 56. 

freehold, 9, 55. 

leasehold, 12, 26, 57. 
light and air, 5, 32, 34, 67. 
Line of frontage, 9. 
Lives, 11, 57. 
Local boards, 2, 3. 

„ powers of^ 65. 

Local influences, 17, 18, 41. 
Locality, 17. 

Local Management Act, 65. 
Loss by forced sale of stock, 48, 59. 

„ of trade, 12, 34. 
Lowering road level, 5, 30. 



Mavobs, 10. 

Metropolitan Board of Works, 2, 3, 31, 50. 

„ Buildings Act, 34, 39, 65, 67. 

„ Local Management Act, 65. 

Misdemeanour, 61. 
Model dwellings, 24. 
Modem requirements, 16. 
Modes of settlement of disputes, 26, 60, 67. 
Monthly tenancy, 12. 
Mortgagee, 23, 44, 45, 48. 



Nabbowinq of road, 30. 

Negligence, 29. 

Noise, 5, 34. 

Nomination of surveyor or arbitrator, 61. 

Non-sustainable claims, 33. 

Notice by vestry, 66. 

„ counter, 22, 42. 

„ for more land than company authorized to take, 21. 

„ of claim, time for inquiry into, 40. 

„ to remove projections in street, 66. 

„ to treat, 21, 39, 50, 66. 

„ „ cannot be withdrawn, 22. 

„ „ given by Boyal CommissionerB, 22. 

„ „ (second) for different quantity, 22. 

„ „ „ more land, 22. 

„ what constitutes service of, 22. 

„ „ „ on a company, 23. 

„ „ „ on an individual, 23. 
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Offer, amended, 26. 

„ to sell, time within which same should be aooepted, 42. 

Open lands, 84. 

Option of renewal, 11. ^ 

Over-building, 18. 

Overlooking, 34. 

Owners, building, 2, 3, 67. 

Parties likely to be engaged in compensations, 2. 

Party-walls, 3, 34, 67. 

Payment of rent regulates tenancy, 13. 

Penalty for non-observance of restrictions, 8. 

Percentage for forced sale, 62. 

Piers over piers, 16. 

Pipes, 16, 35. 

Plans, accompanying notice, 21, 22. 

„ consequence of error in, 22, 67. 

,, deposited, 50. 
Pleasure-boats, 38. 
Position, suitability to, 17. 
Possible improvement, claim for, 24, 41. 

,j „ no set oflf, 25. 

Present use of property no test of value, 24. 
Private compensations, 3. 
Privies, 17, 65. 
, Probable cases, 2. 

„ improvement of neighbourhood, 19, 41. 

Projections in street, 65, 66. 
Promptitude, value of, 42. 
Property, what can be taken, 37. 

„ what owner can compel to be taken, 37. 
Public injury, 26, 30. 
Pulling down, loss by, 34. 

Qurr-BENT, 11, 56. 

Baok-bents, reversion to, 54. 
Bailway companies, 2, 3. 

„ interference with works of, 67. 

„ stations, effect of, 18. 
Rebuildings, 3, 67. 
Refusal to sell, when may be made, 42. 

^, „ not be made, 42. 

Remarks of counsel, 41. 
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Bemoral, damage bj, 48, 58. 

^ Lofd Etldon's ophuon ODy 48. 
„ loM bj, 48, 58. 
,, of projectioDS in rtreet, 65, 66. 
Benewable leases, 11, 27. 
Benewal of lease, claim mider, 27. 
Bental, if adequate, 19. 
Bent-charge, 9, 59. 

„ apportionment of, 61. 

„ compensation by, 59. 

Bent mnst be included in claim, 28. 
Bepair, state of, 15. 
Beservoir, 38. 
Bestrictions of freehold, 8, 9. 

„ „ penalty for non-obserFance of same, 8. 

Beversions to copyhold, 11, 5Q. 
„ freehold, 9, 26, 56. 

„ leasehold, 12, 26. 

„ rack-rents, 54. 

Biver frontage, loss of, 81. 
Boad, change in character of, 33. 
„ crossed, 80. 

„ deviation or obstraction of, 33. 
„ lowered, 5, 80. 
„ narrowed, 30. 
Boiling-stock, 59. 
Boofs, 17. 



Bale, forced, of stock, 48. 

„ nnder. compulsory powers, 41. 
Sanitary requirements, 16. 
School boards, 2, 3. 
Sea, access to, cut off, 80. 
Berrioe of notice, what constitutes, 22. 
Settlement of buildings, 5, 84. 

„ disputes, modes of, 26, 60, 67. 

Severance, 4, 12, 89, 40, 61. 
Sewers, 17, 65, 66. 

„ injury to public, 66. 
Shooting, 84. 
Sinking, 5, 84. 
Smells, 5. 
Smoke, 5, 34. 
Specification of dilapidations, 15. 

"^tate of repair, 15. 

Jtook, 47, 48, 68. 
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Stream cut off, 31. 

„ interfered with, 66. 
Street level, 5, 30. 
Subsidence, 5, 34. 
Suitability to position, 17. 
Surplus lands, 40. 
Surprises, 62. 

Survey, points to be observed in, 14. 
Surveyors, 45, 60, 67. 

„ advioe to young, 5. 
Snstidnable claims, 29. 



Table I. (Varieties of damage), 4. 

„ II. (Varieties of tenure), 7. 

„ III. (Points to be observed in survey), 14. 

„ IV. (Sustainable claims), 33. 

„ V. (Non-sustainable claims), 35. 

„ VI. (What can be taken, and what owner can compel to be 
taken), 38. 

„ Vn. (When entry can and cannot be made before compen- 
sation), 45. 

„ VTII. (Items of claim), 58. 
Tabulation, 32. 
Tenancy-at-will, 13. 
Tenancy from year to year, 13, 27. 

„ regulated by payment, 13. 
Tenant in fee-simple, 8. 
Tenure, varieties of, 7. 
Testamentary eccentricities, 9. 
Three years* agreement, 12. 
Through ventilation, 17. 
Title, 46, 64. 

„ acceptance of, 46. 
Trade, 12, 34. 
Traffic, diversion of, 33. 
Try-on, 5. 
Tolls, loss of, 31. 

„ railway, 59. 
Towing-path, 31. 
Tunnels, 22, 45. 



Undeb-lease, 19. 

„ difference in value of direct lease, 19. 

„ disadvantages of, 19. 

Urinals, 65, 66. 
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Valuation, ooimpt, 61. 

„ how to make, 52. 

„ of dilapidations, 15. 

„ of property, basis of, 24, 52. 
Varieties of damage, 4. 

„ tenure, 7. 
Ventilation, 17. 
Verdicts, how sometimes arrived at, 63. 

„ queer, 64. 
Vestries, 2, 65. 

„ powers of, 65. 
Vibration, 5, 33, 34. 
Villeins, 10. 
Void agreement, 61. 
Void over void, 16. 

WABEHOtJSiNO, claim for, 49. 
Water-closets, 17. 

„ companies, 2, 3. 

„ damage to, 5, 35. 

„ interference with rights to, 5, 66. 

„ pipes, 16. 

„ supply, 16. 
Weekly tenancy, 12, 
Wells, 35. 

Withdrawal of claim, 26. 
Work, negligent, 29. 

Teably tenancy, 12, 27, 28. 
Young surveyors, advice to, 5. 
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Opinions of the Press, 



"We must compliment Mr. Fletcher upon progress in the right direction." — 
JBuOder, 4th Nov^ 1871. 

'* Altogether Mr. Fletcher has written a manly and sens ble work, that deserves to be 
in the hands of all persons interested in tiie homes of the industrial classea It is simple 
and unpretending in style, and will probably do more to solve a difScult question than 
any amount of dbaritable bequests or frotl^ declamation." — WetUm Daily Mercury, 
Oct 20, 1871. 

"... But much remains to be done, and we therefore gladly welccmie Mr. Fletcher's 

condse and thoroughly practical handbook on the sulitject We cannot close the 

book without being struck with the beauty of the houses designed by Mr. Iletdier for 
working men's residences, so unlike the barrack or bam-like structures miscalled model 
lodging-houses. The illustrations are beautifully lithographed." — PuUte (^nUm, 
Oct. 28, 1871. 



II MODEL HOUSES FOR THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 

*' In the ezoeUent book before ti3 the author tersely reviews the defects of existing 

model lodging-hooses, and illustrates his views by numerous plans and elevations 

We heartily oommeivl this work to the attention of the pnbUc, believing that if the 
principles therein suggested should be carried out in onr towns and cities, ttie moral and 
social conduct of the people will be materially Improved." — QloucetUr Mercury , Nov. 4, 
1871. 

" It has one crowning merit — it is short. In addition to this, it Is written simply, and 
in as condensed a form as the subject will admit of."— Echo, Oct. 10, I8tl. 

** This is a book rather for those interested in towns and townsman than for country 
people. We direct the attention of our readers to it, nevertheless, as containing much 
in the way of suggestion and ingenious contrivance which may be serviceable anywhere." 
•^Gardener's Chronicle, Oct. 21, 1871. 

**The poorest Englishman loves his chez sol, and unless the model lodging-bouse can 
in some measure provide him with this, he looks upon it with prejudice and disfovour. 
Mr. Fletcher has clearly appreciated this insular feeling. .... We need not enter into 
detail about the author's scheme, which, though new, is extremely simple, and ought 
long ago to have commended itself to the architects employed in the erection of homes 
for the industrial classes."— rAe Gloueegter Nevott Oct. 14, 1871. 

*' Mr. Fletcher, in a style at once unpretentious, sensible, and clear, discusses this 
question of model houses for the industrial classes. .... By the aid of weU-executed 
pUms and elevations which accompany the letterpress, a very distinct idea can be g^t of 
these houses. .... As the production of a man who has not <mly studied this sul^ect 
carefhlly, but also carried out successfully the designs he explains, we recommend Mr. 
Fletcher's volume to the attention of readers interested in Xha question with which it 
deals."— 2%s Aberdeen Free Prese, Oct. 31, 1871. 

'^The great interest manifested in late years with r^ard to the houses Inhabited by 
the working classes has led to the production of this volume, which is worthy of 
perusaL Some well-executed drawings add much to the value of the work."— Z%e CUy 
Press, Oct 7, 1871. 

*' We have not hesitated to print the whole of this extended title-page, in order that 
our readers might see at a glance the thoroi^-going and practical character of the book ; 
and we were the more disposed to do this because, after a careftil perusal, we found that 

the author had kept the word of promise to the letter We trust tiiat his book 

will be universally read, and that the diffusion of his ideas and plans will ' convert the 
wretched homes of the working people of London and our lai^ towns into really healthy 
dweUhigB.' " — Z%s Mcmtiuster Examiner and Times, Nov. 1, 1871. 

** Ilie thirteen plates form, faideed, the great feature of the book, and, aided by 
Mr. Fletcher's commentary, carry conviction to the mind of the reader. .... We dose 
Mr. Fletcher's book with the conviction that it deserves a wide circulation, and is calcu- 
lated to effect much good. The philanthropist will peruse it reflectively, and the 
capitalist is not likely to overlook or undervalue some apparently well-grounded inti- 
mation of some laige and assured percentages." — The BrisM Mercury, Nov. 4, 1871. 

"Mr. Fletcher has d3ne something more than the hackneyed ' good service' to his 
poorer brethren by the publication of this book. .... There are some excellent plans 

of ST:dtable houses, well built, and not beyond the means of the London artisan 

We recommend this book to bulldhig epecnlAton."— English MedMnic, Oct 13, 1871. 

** The author of this little volume has treated a very important question in a thoroughly 
practical manner. He demonstrates satisfactorily that there is not the slightest reason 
why model dwellings for the working classes snonid be uniformly ugly ; and that the 
difficulty of providing a sufficient number of them does not depend for its solution on 
the construction of the multiplicity of barrack-like buildings, inasmuch as existing 
houses may be readily and dieaply adapted to the required purpose (as recommended 
by Lord Shaftesbury), on a simple and perfectly effectual plan devised by the author. 
This useftd book should be carefully studied by all who are interested in the provision 
of healthy, comfortable, and convenient dwellings for the industrial classes— one of the 
most unportant social problems of the day." — Art, Nov.. 1 871. 

" On this topic a very admirable volume has Just been written by Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
and published by Longmans. Ha, in * Model Houses for the Industrial Classes,' shows, 
with the aid of elevations, plans, spedflcatlons, and estimates, how H per cen t can be 
easily obtained."— TAs Western Morning News, Nov. 6, 1871. 
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" We commend this treatise to the notice of the noble and right hononrable statesmen, 
and to the representatives of the working dasses, who are the high contracting parties 
In the new social movement .... In our opinion he has fairly grappled with, and 

sncoeflsfolly mastered, one of the most Important social problems of the day No 

greater service can be rendered to the country by statesman or citizen. .... And we 
can congratulate the author on not only having given us the valuable fndts of his own 
professional experience by plans, elevations, and specifications of model houses, but in 
having as an author produced a model work, conveying the results of his experience in 
a clear and lucid style, so that he who runs may read, anil become almost as great an 
adept as himself. In an age in which what little ideas we have are smothered in oceans 
of words, it is a comfort to find good matter in small compass." — InvuUnif Cruardtan, 
Oct. 28, 1871. 

" He has evidently taken up the sattject of improved dwellbigs for the working classes 
with determination. Mr. Fletcher protests, and as we think, wisely, against rendering 
such buildings conspicuous in any way. But the principal, or one of the principal, 
points upon which Mr. Fletcher insists is, that much greater progress may be made, and 
far more satisfaction given to the worlcing classes, by the transformation of existing 
than the construction of new habitations for their use ; and this point is illustrated by a 
number of practical plans, which deserve attention."— ^ounuu cf the Society of Arts, 
Oct. 27, 1871. 

"Mr. Fletcher treats the subject in a very business-like way indeed Mr. 

Fletcher g^ves us a very great variety of suggestions for alterations of existing buildings, 
all apparently very practicable, but for which we must refer the reader to his book. 
These extracts must suffice for the present to show the very practical and oommou'sense 
nature of Mr. Fletcher's work, whi<di we cordially recommend to the attentive study of 
our readers." — The Building Newt, Nov. 3, 1871. 

'* Mr. Banister Fletcher, in his ' Model Houses for the Industrial Classes,' shows, with 
the aid of elevations, plans, specifications, and estimates, how 7^ per cent, can be easily 
obtained. Mr. Fletdier, disapproving of the large blocks, whose barrack-like appearance 
too often renders our model lodging-houses uni>opular with working men, built a block 
of cottages at Pentimville for 11182., the interest of which at 5 per cent would be 552. 18«. 
Add to this the grotmd rent, taxes, repairs, Ac, together 672. 13«., and it will be seen 
that a rental of 1232. 11«. would be required. But the present rental is 1662. 8«. So 
that the actual return is more than 8^ per cent, and there is no doubt that if the rents 
were raised the houses vrould be fully oocui^ed. :Acoording to these figures there is no 
need to look upon house-building as a philanthropic, as distinct firom, or opposed to, a 
commmxially remunerative undertaking."— Jio^n BiM^ Nov. 25th, 1871. 

*' We heartily welcome a book which shows how much abodes may be improved, and 
the capital employed be made to pay fair interest .... He upsets all our prevailing 
ideas of ' Modd Houses,' which, being gathered from existing examples, we considered 
mu8t,consist of huge, ungainly structures, with external staircases, while Mr. Fletcher 
gives us a view of those he has built at Pentonvllle. Certainly no one would imagine 
from this perspective sketch that the premises were occupied by more than one &mily, 
and the appeurance is generally that of good houses having rooms on each side of the 
entrances. .... We confess there is much that calls for serious investigation and reflec- 
tion, and we cordially recommend this book to the notice of our readers as an able and 
most careM work, well illustrated, and one which will well repsy a careful perusal."— 
Tht Scientific Review, Dec. 1, 1871. 

** With the view, then, of creating an active interest in* the question as to the best 
means of providing ' Model Houses for the Industrial Classes,' we desire to call attention 
to Mr. Banister Fletcher's volume, which may be accepted as a trustworthy Ruide, and 
with its complete directions, estimates and plans. Is a perfect storehouse of information. 
Not only does he show us how to erect a block of buildings to the best possible advan- 
tage, as far as the utilization of space and the provision of the utmost accommodation 
are concerned, but he also adds the very satisfactory information Uiat houses erected on 
his model are already paying a dividend of 4 per cent, besides leaving a considerable 
margin for profit" — (Murchman's ShiUing Magazine, Nov., 1871 . 

**The writer is evidently experienced In some of the practical problems to be solved 
in the erection of working people's houses, and his book will be of use to reformers and 
buildiug societies."— rAe i/iocAantct' Magazine, Dec. 30, 1871. 
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** Mr. Fletcher's work will be found of real aerrlce to all who have at heart the social 

improvement of the working classes The simplicity and clearness of Mr. Fletcher's 

style, and the abundant illostrations of his work, ought to tempt readers to look into his 

views, and to examine them for themselves It is by far the most useful work on 

the sul||ect we have yet seen."— 7%e £%anclard» Dec. 22, 1871. 

" Mr. Fletcher's * Model Houses for the Industrial Glasses ' omtains numerous plans 
for building lodging-houses for the poor, and s^iat, perhaps, is more important for 
adapting the houses already built to the rcquiremmts A health and decenqy. His plans 
certainly seem feasible, though we are unable to criticise his specification, or to say 
whether his promises are weU grounded. The sutject is one, however, of extreme 
importance, and this profusely-illustrated volume ou^t to be of some use in considering 
it.' — jffxaminer, Sept. 30, 1871. 

« Appealing, as it does, to so varied a public, Mr. Fletcher's * Model Houses for the 
Indnstria) Classes ' ou^t to find abundance of readers. He sets out clearly and Iniefly 
the defects of the houses in which working men usually live, and the reasons why the 
attempts which have been made to improve them have not met with the success thoy 

merit An interesting and most important chapter of Mr. Fletcher's book deals 

with the question of cost We have paused over much in Mr. Fletcher's little book 

that deserves notice, but all who are interested in the suttl^ct will do well to get it for 
themselves. It is the most practicable contribution we have seen to the solution of the 
great difficulty how to provide the poor with houses which sliall not be a direct incentive 
to disease, pauperism, and vice." — Th/6 Saturday Review^ Nov. 25, 1871. 
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TOxxluction, and the revising and re-writing mentioned on the title-page have gone so far that little of 
Tredgold is left* Even the old illustrations have been re-engraved, and piany new ones have been 
added ; and the entire outward appearance of the book is changed. That part of the book which deals 
with the construction of floors ana roofs is very complete and interesting. The simplest and the most 
complex forms are alike given, from two raking-rafters meeting at a ridge-piece and tied together by a 
collar-beam, to the great domes of the Dublin Exhibition and the Halle aux BI& ; and the ulustrations 
which are given render the description perfectly clear. The book is a vast improvement on Tredgold's 
well-known treatise, and, we doubt not, will be warmly welcomed by the profession." — Architect. 
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Yachts and Yacht Building; 

Being a Treatise on the Construction of Yachts and other matters 
relating to Yachting. By P. R. Marett. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Illustrated with 12 folding plates. 

32mo, cloth, 2J. 

A Handy Dictionary of Military Terms. 

By Major W. W. Knollys, F.R.G.S., 93rd (Sutherland) Highlanders. 



2 vols, medium 8vo, cloth, illustrated by a Steel Portrait, Lithographs, and 
nimierous Wood Engravings, including many accurate Illustrations of 
Cornwall, its Mines and Mining Machinery, i/. idf. 

The Life of Richard Trevithick, Inventor of 

the High-pressure Steam Engine. By Francis Trevithick, C.E. 
.. * ' ^^ 8vo, cloth, 9J. 

Reports of the Committee on Electrical Standards, 

appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Reprinted by permission of the Coxmcil. Revised by Sir W. Thomson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Dr. J. D. Joule, LL.D., F.R.S., Professors J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R,S., and F. Jenkin, F.R.S. With a Report to 
the Rq^, Society on Units of Electrical Resistance, by Professor 
F. Jenkin, and the Canton Lectures delivered by Professor Jenkin 
before the Royal Society of Arts. Edited by Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin, F.R.S. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

Wood-working Factories. 

On the Arrangement, Care, and Operation of Wood-working Factories 
and Machinery, forming a complete Operator's Handbook. By 
J. Richards, Mechanical Engineer. Woodcuts. 



Crown 4to, cloth, with Wood Engravings, 25J. 

A Treatise on the Construction and Operation of 

Wood-working Machines^ including a History of the Origin, Progress, 
and Manufacture of Wood-working Machinery. By J. Richards, M.E. 
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